d'Cilina  It’s  ceiling  unlimited,  as  tKe 

popularity  of  Bemterg*  rayon  soars  to  new  heights!  Every  month  more  and  more  retailers  and 
consumers  become  familiar  with  our  Quality  Control  Plan.  They  hnow  that  when  they  huy 
garments  made  of  Bemherg  rayon,  and  hearing  the  certified  serviceability  tag,  their  investment  is 
protected.  For  they  have  a  double  assurance  of  satisfaction... that  of  Bemherg...  and  that  of  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.  which  tests  and  certifies  the  serviceah  ility  of  the  fabric. 
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n  \M  We  Serve 


This  is  the  story,  briefly  told,  of  men  and 
women  who  turned  from  the  arts  of  peace  to 
the  Krim  trade  of  war.  And  in  their  story  of 
individual  achievement  you  may  read  the 
story  of  America. 

In  December,  1941,  the  men  and  women  of 
Kelvinator  were  building  the  revolutionary 
Moist-Master  Kelvinator  Refrigerator,  which 
provided  ideal  humidity  for  keeping  uncov¬ 
ered  foods  fresher  days  longer.  Based  on 
Kelvinator’s  remarkable  sales  advances  in 
1940  and  through  1941,  Kelvinator  retailers 
— backed  by  the  industry’s  soundest  fran¬ 
chise — were  looking  forward  to  the  greatest 
sales  gains  in  refrigerator  history. 

And  then,  virtually  overnight,  the  men  and 


women  of  Nash- Kelvinator,  so  well  versed  in 
production  for  peace,  turned  to  production 
for  war. 

Now  in  this  December,  two  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor — what  account  can  we  and  they 
render  of  our  war  service? 

This  .  .  . 

Having  designed  and  built  the  incredibly 
precise  Polarsphere  Sealed  Unit,  we  are  now 
building  intricate  Hamilton  Standard  pro¬ 
pellers  for  Flying  Fortress,  Liberator,  Mos¬ 
quito,  Mitchell,  Lancaster,  Baltimore,  Daunt¬ 
less,  Havoc,  Skytrain  and  Skytrooper  planes. 
And  we  have  become  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  this  type  of  aircraft  propeller  in 
America. 


SCSAP  IS  POWf* 

with  yow  indvshyf  Sof^ 
vagm  ott  inopfotiv^  parts  containing 
crttkot  matarioi . . .  pat  yitolty-naadad 
scrap  bock  Nrto  scrap  TODAYI 
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The  Post  Exchange  and  the  Retailer 


The  early  feeling  of  uneasiness  with 
which  many  retailers  regarded  the 
building  up  of  the  Post  Exchange  sys- 
stem  in  Army  camps  was  largely  dispelled  by 
the  forthright  words  and  consistent  actions  of 
General  Byron. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  General  Byron  has 
made  an  earnest,  and  largely  successful  effort, 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  PX  facilities. 
Whereas  in  the  early  days  of  the  .Army’s  ex¬ 
pansion  there  were  many  complaints  and 
much  evidence  that  Post  Exchanges  were 
selling  quantities  of  merchandise  to  civilian 
users,  that  seems  largely  to  have  been  stopped. 
It  has  been  many  months  since  we  have  had 
any  complaints  from  retailers  doing  business 
in  camp  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  concern 
is  being  expressed  over  the  Post  Exchanges 
in  the  future.  Will  there  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  enthusiastic  executives  in  the  PX 
organization  to  keep  these  .Army  stores  going? 
With  millions  of  men  having  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  lower  prices  of  the  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  will  there  be  a  strong  disinclination, 
after  the  war,  to  accept  the  somewhat  higher 
prices  which  ordinary  retail  business  must 
charge?  Is  there  a  possibility  the  Post  Ex¬ 
change  organization  and  facilities  may  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  a  great  “consumer  co¬ 
operative”  enterprise? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  causes 
of  retail  concern.  There  is,  of  course,  likely 
to  be  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
men  who  have  gone  into  the  PX  service  that. 


having  built  up  a  great  business  enterprise, 
it  should  be  continued.  From  time  to  time, 
one  hears  of  men  who  have  gone  from  re¬ 
tailing  into  PX  service  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  make  a  life  career  in  this  field  of 
distribution.  However,  we  recognize  that 
Congress  will  have  the  power  to  order  the 
discontinuance  of  the  system  at  the  end'  of 
the  war,  or  the  shrinking  of  it  down  to  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  needs  of  the  standing  army 
establishment. 

One  also  hears  very  frequently  the  thought 
expressed  that  the  PX  system  has  become  so 
efficient  that  general  retail  business  should 
learn  a  great  deal  from  it.  That  is  a  good 
idea.  Retailers  should  wish  to  learn  all  pos¬ 
sible.  Also,  it  would  be  an  equitable  thing 
for  retailers  to  learn  from  the  PX  because  the 
latter  certainly  has  learned  more  from  retail 
business  than  it  ever  can  teach  the  stores— 
no  matter  how  much  its  contribution  to  retail 
knowledge  may  be.  We  are  all  in  favor  of 
retailers  learning  from  the  Post  Exchange. 

We  have  no  criticisms  to  hurl  at  the  Post 
Exchanges  but  we  do  question  whether  the 
efficiency  of  these  Army  stores  is  anywhere 
near  so  great  as  some  folks  represent  it  to  be. 
Our  talks  with  men  who  have  spent  months 
in  various  Army  camps  have  been  illuminat¬ 
ing.  They  like  the  Post  Exchange.  They 
appreciate  the  savings  which  are  part  of  PX 
purchases.  We  judge  that  an  Army  camp 
without  a  good  Post  Exchange  would  be  a 
place  of  infinitely  more  dullness  for  our 
citizen  soldiers  who  find  one  day  distressingly 
like  all  others.  However,  these  men  tell  us 
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The  Mayor  Called  it 
^Something  New  in  Journalism 


and  the  whole  country  is  still  vibrating  to  the  impact  made  by 
'Fashions  of  the  Times — Second  Edition”,  sponsored  by  The  New  York  Times. 


This  unique  and  sparkling  stage  show  of  fashions  was  attended  by 
the  “who’s  who”  of  the  fashion  and  merchandising  fields,  and 
many  of  you  retail  executives  told  us  that  you  were  leaving  the 
performance  with  a  store  of  fine  new  ideas. 


News  and  newspaper  feature  services 
covered  the  show — news-reel  photographers 
‘shot”  its  most  brilliant  sequences — radio  commentators  .described  it  in 
enthusiastic  phrases — magazines  are  busily  writing  it  up. 


“Fashions  of  the  Times”, 

in  addition  to  defining  New  York  as  the  world  fashion 
center,  was  another  exemplification  of 
York  Times  leadership  in  fashion— 

a  leadership  that  is  continually  evidenced 
in  daily  fashion  news,  in  regular  Sunday  fashion 
features,  in  special  Spring  and  Fall  fashion  issues 
—and  in  the  unusual  power  of  The  Times 

fashion  advertising  columns. 


■ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 
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Ilets  argue 


that  all  too  frequently  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  at  the  Post  Exchange  the  things  which 
they  need  unless  they  are  willing  to  wait  weeks 
lor  the  processes  of  PX  to  procure  them. 

If  this  condition  applied  only  to  unusual 
luxuries  it  would  be  understandable.  Here, 
however,  is  a  typical  case.  A  newly  appointed 
non-commissioned  officer  is  required  to  don 
his  new  stripes  at  once  upon  promotion.  He 
goes  to  the  PX  and  finds  he  will  have  to  Avait 
live  Aveeks  for  such  stripes.  He  goes  to  a 
civilian  store  in  that  area  and  gets  them 
with  no  delay.  A  private  Avins  a  sharpshooter’s 
medal.  PX  Avants  six  Aveeks  to  provide  him 
Avith  one.  The  local  civilian  store  has  it  in 
stock. 

soldier  Avears  an  unusually  attractive 
identification  bracelet  Avhich  occasions  com¬ 
ment.  He  says,  “That  cost  SI. 5  at - ’s. 

The  PX  Avill  sell  it  for  $12.50,  but  I  don’t 
knoAv  hoAv  long  I  Avould  have  to  Avait  for  it.’’ 

Honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  civilian 
stores  do  not  ahvays  have  the  merchandise 
which  customers  Avant,  especially  in  Avar  times. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  Avhole,  the  PX’s  record 
in  this  regard  may  be  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  the  average  department  store.  It  does  seem, 
hoAvever,  Avith  the  preferred  position  Avhich 
the  PX  occupies  in  the  markets,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  goods  of  a  military  nature,  the 
one  place  Avhere  such  merchandise  unfailingly 
should  be  obtainable  Avould  be  the  Post  Ex- 
t  hange.  We  are  merely  arguing  that  on  this 
score  our  information  does  not  indicate  the 
PX  has  much  to  teach  the  average  retailer. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  loAver 
prices  of  the  Post  Exchange.  It  is,  of  course, 
fortunate  for  civilian  stores  that  the  con¬ 
trast  betAveen  PX  prices  and  ordinary  retail 
prices  is  not  greater  than  it  is.  It  must  be 
realized,  hoAvever,  that  the  PX  does  not  have 
to  assume  the  expenses  Avhich  the  unsubsidized 
retailer  must.  We  think  any  accurate  com¬ 
parison  of  the  operating  figures  of  the  PX  and 
the  outside  retailer  Avould  shoAv  that  Avhat- 
ever  saving  the  PX  has  achieved  as  compared 
Avith  other  retailers  has  been  Avholly  due 
to  the  favored  conditions  it  enjoys,  rather 
than  to  any  superior  efficiency. 

Post  Exchange  sales  volume  has  developecl 
very  rapidly,  bu-t  surely  Avhen  you  take 
thousands  of  men  and  shut  them  Avithin  the 


limits  (jf  a  camp  and  then  put  stores  inside 
the  camp  to  sell  to  them,  the  sales  volume  is 
bound  to  come  even  without  preferred  prices. 
If  all  of  those  people  Avho  Avork  in  one  of 
our  large  office  buildings  should  be  quaran¬ 
tined  and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  premises, 
any  store  to  Avhich  they  could  have  access 
also  Avould  do  a  land  office  business.  There¬ 
fore,  Ave  may  conclude  that  in  the  field  of 
sales  promotion  the  PX  probably  has  not  had 
to  learn  more  than  outside  retailers  already 
knoAv. 

As  the  result  of  these  considerations,  and 
others,  we  do  not  think  the  Post  Exchange  is 
likely  to  present  any  very  serious  problem  to 
retailers  after  the  Avar.  We  believe  the  Post 
Exchange  is  a  good  and  necessary  institution 
Avhich  has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
morale  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  Avho  are  doing  their  duty  to  the  nation 
under  conditions  Avhich  have  entailed  real 
sacrifice.  We  do  not  begrudge  the  PX  the 
business  it  has  done.  W'hen  the  happy  hour 
of  \'’ictory  sounds  Ave  feel  confident  the  Post 
Exchange  Avill  pass  out  of  existence  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  Army  Avhich  it  exists  to  serve. 

There  may  be  some  problem  of  stocks  to 
be  disposed  of  or  sold  doAvn,  but  Ave  think 
that  Avill  be  handled  discreetly  Avith  an  eye 
single  to  the  common  good.  We  do  not  fear 
that  Congress  Avill  ever  countenance  the  Post 
Exchange  system  being  turned  into  a  “con¬ 
sumers  cooperative’’.  We  are  sure  there  is 
sufficient  intelligence  in  Congress  to  lead  to 
the  understanding  that  the  so-called  “co¬ 
operative”  movement  is,  in  fact  a  “non- 
cooperative”  enterprise. 

The  greatest  cooperative  movement  the 
Avorld  ever  has  knoAvn  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  on  the  basis  of  free 
enterprise.  In  the  p)Ost-Avar  world  it  is  going 
to  require  the  cooperation  of  all  to  keep 
the  economic  system  running  at  a  sufficient 
speed  to  provide  jobs  for  all  our  people.  When 
groups  organize  outside  of  that  general  eco¬ 
nomic  system  and  cut  the  costs  of  the  goods 
they  buy  by  eliminating  human  labor  from 
the  processes  of  distribution,  and  at  the  same 
time  demand  the  right  to  draw  full  benefits 
for  their  OAvn  employment  from  the  general 
svstem,  they  are  Avithholding  their  coopera¬ 
tion  and  obstructing  the  larger  development. 
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1.  Ii  this  picture,  which  ran  in  LIFE,  an  American 
sergeant  makes  off  with  a  manikin  (later  named 
Dirty  Gertie)  that  he  rescued  from  the  rubble  of  a 
boml)ed  shop  in  Bizerte.  Each  week  LIFE  brings 
people  from  coast  to  coast  a  graphic  account  of  the 
war,  reporting  everj’thing  from  soldiers’  lighthearted 
gags  to  the  gruesome  business  of  fighting  l>attles. 
Lots  of  your  customers,  by  reading  LIFE  each 
week,  hav’e  learned  almut  war  in  all  its  many  phases. 


2.  Aid  frW  reading  LIFE,  customers  better 
understand  your  home-front  problems,  such 
as  substitute  merchandise,  delivery  troubles, 
manpower  shortages.  In  this  picture  LIFE 
showed  new  machine-made  haby  dress,  which 
has  replaced  hand-sewn  clothes  from  Orient. 


3.  Nit  lOlg  ago  UFE’s  reUil  reporter  called  4.  MISS  NlUCy  FahllCStOCk,  one  of  Gimbel's 

on  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Executive  Head  of  customers,  is  among  636,000  in  the  Philadel- 

Gimbel's  Philadelphia  store.  “LIFE’s  cover-  phia  area  who  read  LIFE.  And  you  can  bet 

age  of  civilian  supply  problems  goes  a  long  that  in  your  town,  too,  lots  of  people  read 

way  toward  helping  customers  grasp  war-  LIFE.  For  LIFE  has  more  readers  from  coast 

time  retail  difficulties,”  Mr.  Kaufmann  said.  to  coast  than  any  weekly  magazine  in  U.  S. 


An  important  inflaonce  with  your  customers 
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THE  BUILETIN 
NOVEMBER,  1943 


Majority  Opinion  So  Far  Opposes  Plans 
for  Drastic  Change  in  Price  Control 


. Exploratory  discussion  of  the  proposal  has 

raised  a  number  of  points  which  demand  consideration. 
These  three  are  especially  important:  i.  Low  end  items 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  some  stores’  volume  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  operate  with  the  narrow 
mark-up  allowed  them;  2.  Pressure  might  develop  to 
enlarge  the  low-end  list  unreasonably;  3.  The  need  for 
controls  might  create  a  complex  system  of  specifications. 


UTSIDE  ot  the  war  itself 
—there  is  nothing  so  im¬ 
portant  for  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  discussion  as  this  new  pro¬ 
posed  method  of  retail  price  con¬ 
trol.  Whatever  may  be  done— 
or  may  not  be  done— is  going  to 
affect  the  destinies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retailers  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  jjossibly  for 
some  time  after  the  war. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter,  and  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  plan  which  has  been 
proposed  would  prove  more  work¬ 
able  and  desirable  than  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  regulations  we 
now  have,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  receive  so  many 
letters  from  member  stores  express¬ 
ing  opinions  of  the  trade.  The  most 
general  attitude  seems  to  be  one 
of  caution.  Retailers  want  to  be 
relieved  of  such  things  as  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  selling  higher  price 
lines  than  were  sold  in  the  base 
period,  and  the  practice  of  OP.A  in 
allowing  manulacturers  to  increase 
prices  without  permitting  com¬ 
pensating  changes  in  retail  prices. 


By  Lew  Hahn 

rite  majority  of  those  who  have 
written  us  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that,  with  a  few  of  these  worst 
features  eliminated,  it  would  be 
lietter  to  go  on  with  what  we  have 
than  to  take  a  chance  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  set-up. 

Other  retailers  write  to  express 
the  belief  that  a  new  plan  such  as 
has  been  under  discussion  would  be 
an  improvement  over  the  present 
situation. 

By  and  large,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  the  majority  of  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  discussed  the  subject 
with  us  have  such  definite  reserva¬ 
tions  as  to  justify  the  statement 
they  are  oppmsed  to  the  new  plan! 

Volume  Stores  Threatened 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  effort  to  explore  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  plan.  With  the  help 
of  a  committee  we  have  attempted 
to  outline  tentatively  a  short  list 
of  items  such  as  might  be  included 
in  the  group  of  critical  items  upon 
which— in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
posals— a  flat  dollars  and  cents  ceil¬ 
ing  would  be  established.  .\s  a 
starter  we  took  a  man’s  suit  pur¬ 


chasable  in  limited  quantity  at 
about  $20  wholesale.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  much  lower  in  price 
available  at  this  time.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  large  low-end  businesses 
something  like  80  percent  of  such 
concerns’  clothing  business  is  being 
done  on  merchandise  of  that  kind. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  if  such 
concerns  were  required  to  do  their 
clothing  business  at  a  mark-up  of 
20  or  25  f>ercent  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business! 

When  we  selected  other  items 
which  conceivably  would  have  to 
be  included  in  such  a  list,  and 
tried  to  follow  them  through  in  the 
same  way  we  found  about  the  same 
conditions.  .Any  such  list  would 
cover  so  much  of  the  volume  of 
certain  stores  that,  unless  the  flat 
fixed  prices  were  high  enough  to 
allow  such  stores  approximately 
the  same  margins  as  those  upon 
which  they  have  been  operating, 
the  net  result  would  be  disaster. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy 
of  comment  that  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  list  of  closely-con¬ 
trolled  merchandise  would  be  to 
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protect  the  consumers  ot  lowest 
purchasing  power  and  the  low-end 
retail  enterprises  are  those  which 
most  directly  serve  such  classes  ol 
consumers.  Therefore,  to  make 
continued  operation  practically 
impossible  tor  these  concerns 
would  be  to  hurt  rather  than  help 
the  very  consumers  for  whom  the 
list  is  planned  as  a  protection. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  the  OP.\  is 
willing  to  recognize  something  like 
a  normal  mark-up  for  goods  in  this 
class  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get 
past  this  first  hurdle  and  think 
seriously  about  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  plan. 

Case  Against  Historic  Markup 

Many  retailers  can  see  no  reason 
why  OP.^  should  not  go  directly 
to  a  plan  of  allowing  retailers  to 
add  their  “historic”  mark-up  to 
whatever  price  the  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler  is  allowed  to  charge. 
They  argue  if  the  retailer  takes 
no  more  than  his  customarv  per¬ 
centage  mark-up  that  would  not 
be  inflationary.  On  the  other  hand, 
OPA  realizes  that  effective  price 
control  cannot  guarantee  to  every¬ 
body  that  there  will  be  no  price 
squeezes.  If  the  "line”  is  to  be 
held,  as  the  President  has  ordered, 
then  it  may  be  necessary  in  certain 
cases  to  require  the  manufacturer 
to  take  less  than  his  normal  mark¬ 
up.  Under  such  circumstances 
OPA  will  not  allow  retailers  to 
have  their  customary  mark-up.  The 
policy  which  OPA  has  attempted, 
however  imperfectly,  to  follow  is 
one  of  making  all  factors  share  the 
squeeze.  If  this  should  be  done 
fairly  we  think  retailers  could  have 
no  just  grounds  for  complaint. 
They  hardly  can  expect  more  while 
we  are  at  war. 

The  thing  which  has  bothered 
retailers  so  much  in  recent  months, 
however,  has  been  that  so  many 
increases  have  been  permitted  to 
manufacturers  while  the  retailers 
have  had  no  relief  from  their  own 
frozen  price  ceilings.  The  retailer 
is  expected  to  sell  for  the  same 
frozen  price  regardless  of  how 
much  the  manufacturer  is  given 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  his  price. 
To  make  the  matter  worse — if  it 
could  be  made  worse— there  is  the 
cute  little  practice  of  giving  a 
manufactiu'er  an  increased  price 


and  then  having  him  notify  re¬ 
tailers  that  although  he,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  may  charge  more,  utider 
no  circumstances  may  the  retailer 
increase  his  price.  OP.V  should  at 
least  have  the  courage  itself  to  tell 
the  retailer  the  bad  news. 

Expansion  of  Low  End  Group 

Another  point  which  retailers 
have  in  mind  in  connection  tvith 
the  new  proposals  is  that  it  a  list 
of  critical  items  to  be  subject  to  flat 
fixed  prices  allowing  very  narrow 
margins  should  be  set  up,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  carefully  restricted  such  a 
list  might  be  at  the  beginning,  it 
would  be  an  inviting  target  for 
pressure  groups  Thus,  if  tlie  list 
actually  should  be  confined  at  the 
beginning  to  100  items,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  all  sorts  of 
pressure  would  develop  to  enlarge 
the  list  until  in  time  it  would  be¬ 
come  intolerable.  This  possibility 
hardlv  can  be  denied  and  the 
seriousness  of  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Possibility  of  Waste 

If  any  such  list  should  be  set  uj), 
it  seems  to  us,  it  would  Itavc  to  be 
composed  in  large  part  of  the 
lower-end  goods  which  no  longer 
are  atiailable.  Thus,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  would  amount  to  not  much 
more  than  an  agreement  that  if 
OP.V  and  OCR  working  together 
could  secure  the  production  of  such 
merchandise  the  retailers  woidd 
accept  an  inadequate  price  for  it. 
.At  the  initial  stage  it  would  not 
be  serious  because  very  little  of 
such  merchandise  would  be  avail¬ 
able.  If.  however,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  there  is  only  a  limited 
supply  of  materials  and  manpower 
available  for  civilian  production, 
it  then  would  become  a  matter  of 
very  serious  importance  as  to  horv 
much  of  such  facilities  should  be 
dex'oted  to  the  productio}i  of  such 
low  end  merchandise.  It  wottld  be 
tragic  if  these  powerful  government 
agencies  Avere  successful  in  divert¬ 
ing  materials  and  labor  from  the 
production  of  goods  which  are  in 
demand  only  to  find  that  when 
the  lower-end  goods  had  been 
manufactured  the  public  did  not 
want  such  merchandise.  That 
would  be  a  particularly  disastrous 
form  of  waste  at  a  time  when  there 
should  be  no  waste. 


We  have  the  testimony  of  one 
large  retail  concern  dealing  in 
lower-end  goods  that  it  recently  has 
sold  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  low-priced  shoes  to  the  Lend- 
I.ease  officials  because  the  public 
—now  that  shoes  are  rationed— will 
not  btty  these  cheapest  shoes.  The 
same  concern  is  ready  to  sell  a 
million  dollars  more  of  cheap  goods 
lor  the  same  reason.  It  would  seem 
that  OP.V  and  ()C;R  have  two  prob¬ 
lems.  Otte  is,  can  they  induce 
nianufacturcrs  to  make  the  cheap¬ 
est  goods  utider  today's  conditions? 
('.an  the  mamifacturer  pay  pre- 
vailitig  wages  and  current  cost  of 
materials  and  turn  out  anything  in 
these  lowest  price  ranges  which  will 
vield  him  a  profit,  and  which  will 
be  of  quality  sufficient  to  justify 
their  manufacture?  .And—  if  OPA 
and  0('R  can  accomplish  this— 
will  the  public  buy  such  goods? 

Thus,  it  must  be  recognized  the 
problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  and 
it  cannot  be  shrugged  off.  If  the 
goods  shoitld  be  produced,  and  the 
public  did  not  want  them,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  there  then  would 
be  a  much  greater  jiroblem  in¬ 
herent  in  trying  to  make  a  de¬ 
creased  supply  of  the  better  goods 
go  around.  Then,  indeed,  we 
should  have  cause  for  fearing  price 
inflation. 

.Advantages  for  OPA 

On  OPA's  .side  of  the  picture 
the  scheme  does  offer  this  advan¬ 
tage:  fixed  dollar  prices  would  be 
the  easiest  of  all  systems  to  ad¬ 
minister.  No  records  ol  any  kind 
would  have  to  be  consulted.  No 
eptestions  of  mirk-up  would  be  in¬ 
volved.  Anyone  selling  one  of  these 
articles  at  more  than  the  specified 
price  would  be  more  than  half 
convicted  ol  violation. 

-Another  probable  advantage  to 
OP.V  would  be  that  the  agency 
could  then  announce  to  the  public 
a  fairly  represetitative  list  of  essen¬ 
tial  commodities  on  w'hich  prices 
would  be  effectively  frozen.  Here 
w’ould  be  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  that  price  control  had  to 
that  extent  been  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  items 
on  any  sitch  list  would  have  to  be 
identifiable.  How  w'ould  OP.A  go 
about  it?  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  get  WPB  to  prescribe  specifica- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Merchandising  Conference 


Reagan  Connally  Reports  on  New  Plan 
Proposed  for  Retail  Price  Control 


The  appearance  oi  Reagan  Connally,  Hirector  of  OPA’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  Division,  as  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  session 
was  the  high  point  of  the  fall  conference  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  Ready-to-Wear  Group.  Four  hundred  retailers,  dis¬ 
cussing  reports  that  the  just-concluded  two-day  sessions  of  the  Retail 
Advisory  Council  had  producetl  radical  suggestions  for  the  scrapping 
of  GMPR,  crowded  in  to  hear  Mr.  Connally’s  first  public  statement. 
The  substance  of  the  proposals  for  a  new  form  of  retail  price  control 
was  outlined  briefly  by  Mr.  Connally  and  elaborated  in  a  special 
bulletin  sent  on  the  same  day  to  all  NRDGA  members  by  Lew  Hahn: 

1.  A  restricted  number  of  low-end  merchandise  items  of  the  most 
critical  importance  to  low-income  consumers  would  be  price-fixed 
in  dollars  and  cents.  (Much  of  this  type  of  merchandise  is  now 
missing  from  the  market.  Mr.  Connally  rejiorted  that  efforts  are  now 
under  way  to  encourage  more  production  of  these  items:  “We  hope 
that,  with  the  aid  of  OCR,  before  too  many  weeks  have  passed  we  will 
have  changed  the  legal  structure  in  which  we  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  can  begin  to  produce  this  merchandise  again.  We  think  we 
have  a  method  whereby  a  reasonable  percentage  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  will  start  flowing  back  into  the  market  before  the  hrst  of  the 
year”.)  At  the  meetings  of  the  Retail  Advisory  Committee  and  OPA 
representatives  it  was  estimated  that  there  might  be  100  or  125  of 
such  items,  probably  one  for  each  type  of  merchandise.  The  margin 
allowed  would  be  narrow. 

2.  A  limited  maximum  markup  percentage  would  be  permitted 
on  a  list  of  cost-of-living  commodities.  These  would  be  taken  from 
the  cost-of-living  lists  in  the  GMPR,  but  differentiations  would  be 
made  within  such  merchandise  lines,  based  bn  price  lines.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  present  all  dresses  are  cost-of-living  commodities.  It  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  dividing  line  based  on  price.  Dresses 
below  the  dividing  point  would  still  be  considered  cost-of-living 
items  and  would  go  in  Class  2,  while  those  above  it  would  go  into 
the  third  class.  The  question  of  where  the  dividing 


★  PROPOSALS  for  an  overhauling  of  the 
price  control  system,  and  a  presentation  of 
varied  opinions  on  the  policies  which  should 
govern  spring  buying,  featured  the  confererice 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  and  Ready-to- 
Wear  group  in  New  York  last  month.  Chair¬ 
men  for  the  sessions  were  H.  Milton  Blank, 
general  merchandise  Manager  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division;  and  Jesse  A.  Drew,  merchandise 
manager  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group. 


lines  should  be  drawn  would  be  determined  by  con¬ 
ference  between  OP.\  and  representatives  of  the 
trades. 

The  mark-up  percentage  to  be  allowed  on  these 
cost-of-living  items  would  be  expected  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  markup.  “Doubtless,”  Lew  Hahn  pointed  out, 
“it  would  not  be  a  margin  satisfactory  to  the  highest- 
cost  stores,  but  it  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
the  lower  and  middle-cost  stores  to  live.” 

3.  All  other  merchandise  would  be  subject  to  the 
“historic”  markup  of  individual  retailers.  This  would 
be  an  over-all  control  on  the  total  store  markup,  as 
compared  with  a  given  base  period,  probably  the  year 
1940.  It  would  permit  considerable  latitude  in  the 
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pricing  of  individual  items  but 
would  be  subject  to  check  for  gen¬ 
eral  compliance.  Rejxtrts  would  be 
retjuired  periodically  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  base  period. 

Both  Mr.  Connally,  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting,  and  Mr.  Hahn,  in  his 
special  bulletin,  emphasized  the 
|)oint  that  these  suggestions  were 
not  in  any  sense  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  having  the  all-out  advocacy 
of  either  OP.\  or  the  retail  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  is  clearly  evident, 
however,  that  OP.\  is  looking  for 
a  substitute  for  GMPR  which  will 
hold  the  line  and  which  can  be 
effectively  administered:  and  it  is 
certain  that  retailers  want  relief 
from  price  stpteezes,  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  complying  with  numer¬ 
ous  and  complicated  regulations, 
and  from  the  highest  price  line 
limitation.  ()P.\  and  retailers 
alike  also  want  to  see  some  ef¬ 
fective  plan  worked  out  that  will 
bring  adequate  supplies  of  low-end 
merchandise  back  into  circulation. 

The  proposals  which  have  come 
out  of  the  committee  meetings  were 
a  basis  for  discussion,  no  more. 
This  discussion  has  been  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  numerous  let¬ 
ters  from  member  stores,  and 
while  some  retailers  are  in  favor 
of  the  change,  the  general  tenor 
so  far  appears  to  be  one  of  caution 
and  in  some  cases  of  outright 
opposition.  The  nature  of  this 
opposition  and  the  reasons  for  it 


are  analyzed  in  an  article  by  Lew 
Hahn  starting  on  page  13  of  this 
issue. 

Hold-The-Line  Theory 

In  connection  with  the  major 
problem  of  getting  low-end  mer¬ 
chandise  back  on  the  market,  Mr. 
Cktnnally  said  he  hoped  to  modify 
the  OPA  position  that  any  increase 
in  prices  alKtve  the  March,  1942 
level  constitutes  a  ri.se  in  the  cost 
of  living.  It  is  this  interpretation, 
he  said,  that  has  driven  the  cheap¬ 
est  items  out  of  production,  and 
has  actually  raised  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Picking  up  a  glass  from  the 
luncheon  table  to  illustrate  his 
point,  Mr.  Connally  said  that  a 
refusal  to  permit  its  price  to  be 
raised  from  the  25^  it  sold  for 
in  March.  1942,  could  make  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  glass  unprofitable, 
remove  it  from  the  market  and 
leave  a  glass  the  cheapest  avail¬ 
able  to  the  consumer.  To  permit  a 
price  increase  that  would  bring 
the  original  glass  back  on  the 
market  at  even  35<f,  he  said,  w'ould 
actually  lower,  not  raise,  the  cost 
of  living. 

•  *  • 

Other  highlights  of  the  Con¬ 
nally  speech: 

MPR  339:  The  current  delay 
on  general  revision  of  339  is  due, 
Mr.  Connally  said,  to  disagreement 
among  industry  representatives. 


RETAILER'S  ROLE  FOR  1944 


WEIGHING  FAVORABLE  and 
unfavorable  factors  in  the  supply 
picture  for  1944,  Dr.  R.  A.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements  told  retailers  that  while 
there  is  an  overall  sufficiency  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  prospect,  specific  shortages 
will  certainly  occur.  OCR  by 
means  of  its  current  surveys  at 
manufacturer,  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer  levels,  is  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  remedy  critical  shortages, 
whether  they  are  due  to  under¬ 
production  or  maldistribution. 
Meanwhile,  retailers  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  regulating  customer 
demand  so  that  existing  supplies 
will  go  as  far  as  possible.  To  do 
this,  he  said,  they  should: 

1.  Train  salespeople  against 


overselling  and  especially  against 
contributing  to  customers’  hoard¬ 
ing  tendencies  by  careless  talk  of 
impending  shortages. 

2.  Underplay  shortages.  This 
caution,  Alexander  observed,  ap¬ 
plies  to  private  talk  as  well  as  store 
publicity.  What  a  retailer  says  in 
the  locker  room  of  the  country 
club  spreads  quickly  as  informa¬ 
tion  from  headquarters  and  can 
start  a  buying  panic.  Retailers,  he 
said,  should  have  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter  as 
government  officials  are  expected 
to  have. 

3.  Continue  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  voluntary  Declaration  of  Policy 
on  sales  promotion. 


The  appointment  of  Robert  O. 
Huffman  as  consultant,  at  tlie  in¬ 
dustry’s  retjuest,  will,  he  hopetl,  be 
the  linal  step  in  compromising 
these  differences. 

Consumer  Groups:  Mr.  Connallv 
drew  the  attention  of  retailers  to 
the  fight  waged  by  organized  con- 
sumer  groups  for  dollar  and  cents 
price  control.  OPA’s  own  beliel,  he 
said,  is  that  while  the  dollars  and 
cents  system  is  probably  the  only 
way  to  produce  100%  control,  it 
it  not  possible  to  apply  it  to  most 
soft  goods. 

Refrulation  127:  This  converters’ 
order  under  which  it  is  possible, 
by  the  adding  of  special  finishing 
processes,  to  pyramid  fabric  costs 
unreasonably,  is  to  be  changed. 

*  *  * 

Other  matters  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  his  OP.\  division  concern 
changes  in  ceilings  for  carded  and 
combed  yarns,  bedsheets  and  work 
tlothes  at  the  manufacturer  level. 
New  price  orders,  at  manufactur¬ 
er’s  level,  for  dresses  and  coats,  the 
former  expected  to  cover  spring 
dresses,  the  latter  to  be  ready  for 
fall  coats,  will  be  issued,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nally  reported. 

Need  for  Markup  Classification 

A  complicating  factor  in  OP.\’s 
various  programs,  he  said,  is  the 
necessity  for  differentiating  mark¬ 
ups  over  manufacturers’  prices  as 
iHJtween  the  large  store  which  buys 
direct  and  the  smaller  store  which 
buys  from  jttbbers.  This  indirect 
reference  was  the  only  one  Mr. 
Connally  made  to  the  troublesome 
cpiestion  of  store  classification  in 
price  orders,  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jections  to  MPR  339. 

In  the  course  of  summing  up  the 
aims  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Division  under  his  direction,  Mr. 
Connally  promised  a  serious  effort 
to  simplify  the  language  of  regula¬ 
tions:  the  use  of  cost  accountants 
with  experience  in  the  industry  in¬ 
volved  to  work  with  OPA’s  cost 
accountants  and  help  to  simplify 
the  orders  and  bring  the  regula¬ 
tions  into  line  with  industry  prac¬ 
tice:  a  strengthening  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  aspects  of  regulations.  In  this 
last  connection,  he  said,  the  first 
consideration  must  be  that  the 
regulation  be,  by  its  nature,  reason¬ 
ably  enforceable. 
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Three  Sets  of  Opinions  Offered  on 
Proper  Buying  Policies  for  Spring 

I.  *1.  W.  Xviomtfhz  “11'  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ENDS  iJV  SPRINC,,  VOl  'UU  HE  AlU.E  K) 
GEE  SUIiS  l  AM  lALLY  MORE  MERCIHANDISE  I  HAN  YOU  WILL  HE  AHLE  K)  DISPOSE  OF 
AND  PROHAHLY  WILL  HAVE  K)  FAKE  SOME  SI  IFF  MARKDOWN’S  AN  A  PARE  OF  YOUR 
(;OODS  ON  HAND  .  .  .  WHA  E  IF  I  HE  WAR  CON  El NL FIS?  EV  EN  IN  I  HIS  LESS  LIKELY  CASE, 
1  AM  CONV  INCED  EHAE  HMTs  SUPPLY  DIFFICTJLEIES  ARE  HEINC  OVER  EMPHASIZED.’* 


IN  a  iniislicll,  your  pusitioii  is 
this.  You  have  clifhcully  now 
in  ohtainin^  tlcsiiahle  nierchan- 
ilisf  lor  (|ni(k  clcliwiy.  .Vlany  sell- 
eis  tell  yon  that  the  silnalion  will 
he  lai  worse  next  spring;  they  tell 
von  that  yon  innsi  eome  in  now  ami 
litiy  yonr  cotton  chesses  ior  cle- 
livcty  next  April  and  .Vlay  il  yon 
ate  to  have  any  cotton  dresses  to 
sell  next  snnnner.  However,  yon 
know  that  if  tlie  war  ends  this 
situation  may  change  drastically 
<iveiinght.  .Vnd  even  if  it  doesn't 
end  how  sine  are  yon  that  the  sell- 
eis  are  right  aliont  supply  concli- 
ti(Mis  six  months  from  now? 

It  is  most  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  laciors  on  which  yom 
operating  policies  in  the  next  few 
months  must  lie  based. 

Spring  Peace  Predicted 

First,  the  war.  Yotir  whole  civi¬ 
lian  supply  jnoblem  in  soft-line 
merchandise  will  end  very  cpiickly 
when  Germany  is  defeated.  'I’he 
time  for  the  ending  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  therefore,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  yotir  current 
operating  policies.  VV'helher  you 
lake  heavy  markdowns  and  suffer 
sulistantial  inventory  depreciation 
next  year  depends  on  liow  accurate 
your  guess  is.  My  own  estimate  is 
that  the  European  war  will  n(»t 
last  bevottd  next  spring. 

Ehe  second  important  cpiestion 
is,  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you 
guess  wrong?  Sup}K)se  you  follow  a 
conservative  poliev  in  the  belief 
that  the  war  will  end  by  spring,  and 
it  does  not.  VV'hat  will  the  civ  ilian 

VV.  Zelomek.  President.  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  liureau,  Inc. 


suppiv  situation  be  in  Hill  il  the 
war  cemtinues? 

Even  in  this  less  likely  case,  1  am 
convinced  that  next  year's  civilian 
supply  dilhculties  are  being  over¬ 
emphasized.  'Ehey  are  being  c»ver- 
emphasized  in  two  respects.  First, 
it  is  not  at  all  ceitain  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  schedules  of  military  procure¬ 
ment  will  actually  be  carried  out 
even  if  the  war  continues.  .Second¬ 
ly,  even  if  these  schedules  are  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  civilian  suppiv  situa¬ 
tion  actually  will  not  be  as  bad  as 
some  sellers  lear  it  will  be  at  the 
moment. 

War  Needs  Will  Taper  Off 

With  tegard  to  the  first  jioint  let 
me  emjihasize  the  laci  that  textile 
procurement  was  one  ol  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  buving  pro¬ 
grams  undertaken  by  the  military 
forces.  Ehere  is  no  cpiestion  that 
an  enormous  stock  has  been  built 
up.  Let  me  point  out  also  that 
political  factors  have  an  inlluence 
on  buying,  particularly  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  stages  of  the  war.  Ehe  Ernmati 
(amnnittee's  recpiest  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  inventory,  while  it  may  not  be 
granted  in  the  near  ftiture,  has 
nevertheless  had  some  effect.  Make 
allowance  also  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  military  viewpoint 
changes  as  the  war  progresses.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  em¬ 
phasis  is  cntirelv  on  getting  needed 
supplies  cpiickly  and  in  large 
cpiantities.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war  more  cemcetn  begins  to  be 
shown  about  the  large  stockpiles 
that  are  bound  to  be  left  when  the 
war  ends.  In  other  words,  do  not 
ignore  the  possibilitv  of  later 
changes  in  military  btiying  pro¬ 
grams. 


With  reference  to  the  second 
point,  assume  lor  the  moment  that 
present  procurement  programs  are 
carried  out  throughout  1944.  Just 
how  bad  will  the  situation  be?  In 
the  case  ol  wool,  the  situation  will 
not  be  bad  at  all.  Yardage  sup¬ 
plies  available  next  year  should 
approximate  those  of  1939,  which 
means  that  the  dollar  value  would 
be  greater.  Rayon  is  now  and  will 
contintie  to  be  in  a  bad  position, 
and  you  will  have  real  difficulties 
here,  tmtil  the  Cierman  phase  of  the 
wai  ends.  Ehe  cotton  goods  sup¬ 
ply  sittiation  will  be  midway  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes.  With 
retail  demand  continuing  heavy, 
as  it  will  if  the  war  continues,  you 
probablv  would  be  able  to  sell 
more  than  you  would  be  able  to 
get.  Hut  your  total  volume  of 
clollar  sales  would  be  supported 
further  by  active  trading-up  cm  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  Ehe  actual 
vardage  available  would  be  some¬ 
what  below  the  1939  level,  but  at 
a  level  that  in  pre-war  years  would 
have  been  regarded  as  fairly  good. 

.Some  Current  Confusions 

Ehese  cpiestions,  particularly 
those  related  to  military  buying, 
tie  tip  directly  with  the  current 
sitnatiott.  Ehe  .\rmv  recently  can¬ 
celled  certain  delivery  deferments 
that  had  been  counted  on  to  help 
civilian  sup|)lies  next  spring  and 
even  this  fall.  .\s  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  the  importance  of  this  was 
exaggerated.  Hoth  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  tended  to  go  to  extremes.  Ac- 
ttiallv,  the  deferments  as  they  were 
originallv  announced  have  helped 
verv  little  with  the  fall  supply 
situation  even  though  they  would 
have  helped  with  spring  deliveries. 
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2.  3€itton  «#•  Greenebaumi  “ix  building  up  in¬ 
ventories  FOR  I  HE  SPRING  OF  1944,  1  HE  FACTOR  OF  FHE 
SUDDEN  CESSATION  OF  HOSTILl  I  lES  SHOULD  NOT  AFFEC  I 
YOUR  PURCHASING  K)  ANY  GREA 1  EX  FEN  1.  IF  CiOOD 
COMMON  SENSE  IS  USED  IN  IHE  Pl’RC:HASES  FHAl  ARE 
MADE,  MARKDOWN’S  UNDER  ANY  CIRCl  .MS FANCIES  WILL, 
BE  HELD  FO  A  MINIMUM  BEC.Al’SE  REFAIL  DOLLAR  VOL 
UME  WILL  UNDOUBTEDLY  BE  MAINTAINED.’* 


Now  the  tendency  is  to  j^o  to 
the  other  extreme.  Fhe  cancella¬ 
tion  of  deferments  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaning  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  grow  definitely  worse  and 
be  extremely  difficult  next  spring. 
Previous  optimism  was  not  entirely 
jusiified.  and  the  present  attitude 
is  over-pessimistic.  In  order  to  gain 
a  proper  perspettive,  it  is  neces- 
saiv  to  consitler  the  normal  distri¬ 
bution  of  cotton  textiles  and  then 
to  stmlv  the  changes  that  have  o(- 
(ured  in  the  war  period. 

Fabric  Supply  Conditions 

In  I9S9.  cotton  falnics  lor  aj)- 
parel  purposes  absoibed  .SK  jx-t 
(etit  of  prodiutiou  and  house  lui- 
nishings  22  per  cent.  Lend-lease 
and  bagging  faltrics  actouuted  for 
onlv  a  small  part  of  the  total,  ami 
the  rest  went  into  other  uses.  This 
classifiiation  labeled  “other  uses" 
is  m<»st  important.  It  includes  al’ 
the  normal  industrial  (()nsuin|)tion 
ol  (otton  fabrics.  .Manx  retaileis 
ate  not  aware  ol  hoxv  important 
this  (ategorv  is  in  normal  times 
and  consequentlv  haxe  overrated 
the  importance  of  military  de¬ 
mands.  Actuallv,  military  demands 
haxe  made  far  greater  inroads  on 
“other  uses”  than  thev  have  on 
apj)arel  and  house  furnishings  fab¬ 
rics.  Industries  that  normallx  (on- 
sumed  a  large  amount  of  cotton 
textiles,  such  as  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  haxe  conxertetl  entirely  to 
war  xvork.  In  addition.  |)roduction 
of  house  furnishings  items  has  been 
cut  by  about  50%.  .\s  a  result,  the 
available  supply  of  cotton  fabrics 
for  apparel  jjurposes  in  1943  is 
about  equal  to  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  in  1939.  .Although  there  has 
been  a  steady  reduction  in  itiven- 
tories,  this  relatixelv  high  level  pro¬ 
duction  plus  higher  prices  and  trad¬ 
ing-up  on  the  part  of  the  consum¬ 
er  has  been  a  most  inqxn  tant  factor 
in  supporting  dollar  sales  at  high 
levels. 

In  this  perspective,  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  delivery  deferments  seems 
considerably  less  depressing.  Exen 
assuming  no  further  change  in 
procurement  programs,  vou  xvill 
still  obtain  fairly  substantial  sup¬ 
plies  of  cotton  textiles  and  apparel 
items. 

Fhere  is  no  need  to  dxvell  on  the 
supply  of  woolens  and  xvorsteds. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


IN  discussing  adxame  buying  for 
1944,  let  us  examine  first  the 
situation  that  conironts  us  to- 
tlax . 

Desirable  merchandise  in  all  lines 
is  still  at  a  point  xvhere  the  demand 
greatly  exceeds  the  available  sup¬ 
ply.  In  this  connection,  I  think 
somethitig  shoultl  be  done  to 
(ounteract  the  false  optimism 
(teated  by  the  statements  that  haxf 
been  matle  bx  various  people- 
some  official  and  some  unofficial— 
to  the  ellect  that  there  will  lx;  sub 
stantial  (|uantities  of  additional 
merchandise  for  civilian  (onsump 
lion.  Statements  of  this  kind, 
xvhen  not  based  u|X)n  facts,  treaie 
doubts  in  the  luintls  of  retailers  as 
to  hoxv  thev  should  properly  plan 
their  future  buying  (ommituxiits, 
and  also  ( reate  doubts  in  the  inimls 
of  the  consuming  public,  xvhich 
are  harmful  to  business.  U|)  to  the 
present  time,  any  increase  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  raxv  materials  has 
been  in  the  ctnixersation  stage 
only.  We  haxe  seen  no  appreciable 
evitlence  of  it  in  any  of  the 
primary  markets. 

Inventory  Prospects 

Current  reports  predict  less  mer¬ 
chandise  for  civilian  consumption 
in  ’44  than  in  the  year  of  ’43. 

.According  to  the  present  plans, 
there  xvill  probably  be  some  items 
of  household  ctpiipment  in  the 
durable  field  manufactured  in 
1944,  but  it  will  probably  be  xx'ell 
on  in  the  vear  before  these  are 
ready  for  general  distribution  and 
the  amount  available  xvill  still  be 
far  under  the  normal  pre-war  tle- 
mand. 

Inxentories  of  dtqtartment  stores 
in  the  Nexv  A’ork  Federal  Reserve 
District  at  the  end  of  .August, 

*  Milton  ].  Greenebaum,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Felix  I.ilientthal  &  Co. 


axerage  25  per  cent  under  that  ol 
last  xear.  .Some  tlepariinents  ran 
as  loxv  as  5S  per  cent  less.  Readx- 
to-xvear  departments  shoxved  sub 
stantial  inveniorv  increases  partit- 
ularlx  in  coats  anti  suits.  Dress 
sttxks  were  up  7b  per  cent  as  tom 
pared  xvith  .August,  1912. 

Fhese  increased  ajqrarel  inven¬ 
tories  xvere  undoubtedly  due.  it>  a 
great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  Fall 
merchandise  xvas  taken  in  earlier 
and  that  early  Fall  business  did 
not  tleveloji  to  the  anticipated 
xolume  —  particularly  compared 
xvith  .\ugust.  1942.  .Another  reason 
lf»r  increased  apparel  inxenttxies 
xvas  oxer-purchasing  on  the  pan  ol 
buxers  xvho  anticipated  that  deliv¬ 
eries  xvtndd  be  far  less  than  manu 
fatturers  actually  made. 

Spring  Purchasing 

In  analv/ing  the  proper  method 
to  plan  purchases  for  1944,  it  is 
im{X)ssible  to  use  a  general  yard¬ 
stick  to  cover  the  situation.  Each 
category  «»f  merchandise  must  be 
examined  individually  and  judged 
on  its  own  merits  xvith  particular 
relation  to  the  market  conditions 
xvhich  prevail. 

Apparel  purchases  must  be  made 
xvhen  the  manufacturers  bring  out 
their  new  lines.  In  this  connection, 

I  believe  that  everyone  understands 
the  reasons  which  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  ready-to-wear  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  require  an  extraordinarx 
length  of  time  in  which  to  make 
deliveries.  The  labor  situation  and 
uncertainty  of  shipment  of  fabrics 
are  just  two  of  the  contributing 
factors. 

.Another  reason  whv  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  retailers  to  make  early  pur¬ 
chases  is  the  unusually  early  Easter. 
.April  9th.  This  will  make  the 
Spring  season  a  short  one  and  will 
require  apparel  departments  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  peak  their  stocks  during 
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the  latter  part  ot  January  to  the 
middle  of  February.  A  number  of 
stores  in  and  near  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  are  planning  to  peak  their 
stocks  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  early  part  of  March,  but  the 
delivery  problem  at  more  distant 
|K»ints  will  make  it  necessary  to 
plan  an  even  earlier  date  for  tom- 
plete  Spring  stocks. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  very 
|MM»r  judgment  lor  any  ready-to- 
weai  l)U\er  to  place  orders  based  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  se- 
(iire  lit  per  tent  delivery,  80  per 
cent  tielivery  or  even  90  per  cent 
tlelivery.  Purchases  should  be  made 
not  on  a  tmit  btit  on  a  dollar 
volmne  basis  and  |>lans  should  pro¬ 
vide  merchandise  for  a  normal 
operation  based  on  a  normal  sea¬ 
son’s  volume. 

W’e  have  already  noted  the  tes- 
sation  of  the  cotisumer's  scare  bu\- 
itig.  In  our  opinion  apparel  sales 
in  1 911  so  lar  as  the  consumer 
is  (oncerned  will  be  closer  to  the 
adual  consumer  needs  than  at  anv 
jteriod  since  the  beginning  ol  the 
emergency. 

Fhere  will  be  a  ctmtinued  de¬ 
mand  for  tpialitv  merchandise  and 
iKtause  ol  the  higher  purchasing 
|)ower,  average  utiit  sales  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  upward  trend. 

Selective  Buying  .\dvised 

Up  to  the  present  time,  buyers 
in  all  departments  of  the  store  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  buying 
into  price  lines  regardless  of  tptal- 
ity.  \Ve  feel,  however,  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  new  season,  more  dis¬ 
cretion  must  be  e.xercised  in  pur¬ 
chasing  merchandise.  “Open  to 
buv''  shoidd  be  based  on  cjuality 
ol  merchandise  which  the  store 
needs  and  il  this  merchandise  is 
not  available  within  the  accustom¬ 
ed  price  lines,  it  would  be  far  less 
ha/artlous  to  forego  the  purchase 
rather  than  build  up  an  inventory 
of  merchandise  that  will  prove 
tpiickly  unsalable. 

I  bis  procedure  will  have  to  be 
tempered  somewhat  in  order  to 
continue  to  provide  customers  in 
the  lower  income  bracket  with  the 
selection  of  merchandise  within 
their  price  retjuirements. 

The  February  1st  inventories 
will  present  a  dual  problem.  In 
apparel,  the  stocks  will  be  higher 
than  usual  liecause  of  the  necessity 


"WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE—" 

N  the  very  day  last  month  that  newspapters  carried  the 
story  of  the  resignation  of  Prentiss  Brown  as  adminis¬ 
trator  of  OPA,  retailers  were  in  session  in  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  .New  York,  listening  to  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
()P.\  activity  by  Reagan  Connallv,  Chief  of  the  Consumer 
(ioods  Division  of  OP.X. 

This  in  itself  was  not  so  strange,  though  it  was  particularly 
significant  that  six  months  previouslv  many  of  these  same 
retail  representatives  had  met  in  the  very  same  room  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  the  much  criticized  Hosiery  Regulation 
.\1PR  !CI9  which  Mr.  Brown  had  shown  no  dispx)sition  to 
amend  despite  the  nationwide  retail  protest  that  had  been 
|)resentetl  to  him.  That  meeting  months  ago  was  one  of 
protest  to  convince  Mr.  Brown  that  retailing  was  not  going 
to  take  lying  down  his  slight  to  the  Retail  (aunrnittee  which 
called  on  him  to  keep  an  ap{X)intment  in  ^Vashington  he 
had  made  tvith  it  a  week  before.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Brown  after  intnxluctions,  withoitt  having  heard  the 
retailers’  case,  ttirned  the  Committee  over  to  his  assistants, 
the  \erv  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  regitlation,  which  had  made  retailing  furious 
—and  their  fttrv  plainly  showed  at  the  .Mav  meeting. 

In  contrast,  the  fine  cooperative  spirit  of  retailing  at  the 
October  Ifith  meeting  stood  out  sharply  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  threatened  defiance  at  the  May  meeting.  Whereas. 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  accept  an  invitation  to  attend  the  May 
meeting,  Mr.  (xninallv’s  appearance  at  the  October  16th  meet¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  his  clear  outline  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  OP.\.  his  assurances  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
change  long  established  practices  of  retailing  (the  main  ob¬ 
jection  raised  against  MPR  339)  and  the  promise  that  com¬ 
plicated  OP.\  regulations  would  be  reviewed  and  everything 
po.ssible  will  be  done  to  simplify  them,  all  contributed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  harmony  which  prevailed. 

More  than  one  retailer  was  heard  to  philosophize  at  the 
close  of  that  meeting,  “What  a  difference  just  a  few  words  of 
itnderstanding  make.” 

-J.  W.  H. 


of  accepting  the  deliver)  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  advance  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  selling  season. 

This  will  be  counterbalanced  to 
some  extent  by  the  lack  of  de¬ 
liveries  in  other  departments  of  the 
store. 

In  our  opinion  within  the  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  bv  inventf>rv  con¬ 
trol.  no  store  can  have  too  large 
a  stock  of  merchandise  on  February 
1st,  provided  that  it  is  made  up  of 
clean,  desirable  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  advance  knowl¬ 


edge  that  the  consuming  public 
will  probably  be  more  discrimin¬ 
ating  in  their  purchases  and  selec¬ 
tions  than  they  were  in  the  year 
of  1913. 

In  the  f)verall  picture,  the  one 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  in 
order  to  do  business,  w'e  must  have 
merchandise  in  stock  and  some 
markdowns  will  have  to  be  taken 
regardless  of  when  the  war  ends. 
However,  even  if  the  European  war 
should  end  in  the  Spring  of  1944 
or  e\en  during  the  summer  of 
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:t.  JtorriH  Haft:  “i  beliex  e,  wn  h  rec;ari)  io  cioa  i  s 

AND  SUITS,  I  HAl  I  HERE  IS  A  E  PRESEN  E  MORE  RISK  K) 
SICCESSFLIL  OPERAEION  IN  IRVING  EO  KEEP  SEOCiKS 
LIC.IEI  EHAN  IN  CARRVINT;  SUIiS  EAN  I  lAL  ASSOR  EMEN  I  S. 
EE  IS  MV  OPINION  I  HAT  RE  I  AIDERS  WHOSE  INI  UAL  SPRINC; 
Pl’RGHASES  COVER  EHEIR  EXPECEEI)  NEEDS  I  IIROUGH 

marc;h  wll  he  i  sinc;  soi’nd  iudgment.’  * 


I9E1,  I  here  will  he  many  months 
ol  readjustment  helore  a  new  (lass 
ol  merchandise  will  lind  its  way 
into  retail  stores— ample  time,  in 
oiir  opinion,  to  make  it  possible  lor 
retailers  to  litpiidate  most  ol  their 
victory  styles,  providing  too  much 
ol  their  stock  is  not  (omposed  ol 
this  class  ol  merchandise. 

An  additional  lactor  in  att  order¬ 
ly  Ii(piidation  ol  stocks  ol  \  ictor\ 
types  ol  merchandise  will  de|)etul 
upon  the  action  ol  individual  re 
tailers  within  each  communitv.  11 
all  retailers  in  each  (itv  decide  to 
hatulle  this  matter  sensibly,  mark 
downs  will  he  minimiml.  How¬ 
ever,  should  atiy  one  store  become 
panickv  and  endeavor  to  dispose  ol 
their  merchandise  through  the  me¬ 
dium  ol  a  sale  or  ol  a  blanket  per¬ 
centage  reditction,  it  will  alEect  all 
competitive  retailers  and  the  result 
will  he  costlv  lor  all  (oncerned. 

This  might  he  a  good  subjec  t  lor 
vour  local  retail  association  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  one  ol  their  meetings  and 
this  situation  will  hetome  more 
atui  more  important  as  the  end  ol 
the  war  draws  closer. 

Eherelore,  in  building  up  in¬ 
ventories  for  the  Spring  ol  191 1. 
the  factor  ol  the  sudden  cessation 
of  hostilities  should  not  alfect  vour 
Spring  ])urchasing  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  If  good  common  sense  is  used 
in  the  purdiases  that  are  made, 
markdowns  utider  any  circum¬ 
stances  will  he  held  to  a  minimum 
because  retail  dollar  volume  will 
undoubtedly  be  maintained. 


★  There  is  an  ohj'ious  sharp  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Zeloinek  on  the  one  hand  and 
.Mr.  Greenehanm  and  .Mr.  Haft 
on  the  other  as  far  as  the  supply 
situation  for  1944  is  concerned. 
Hut  it  should  he  noted  that  .Mr. 
Greenehautii  nei'ertheless  agrees 
u’ith  Mr.  Zeloinek  that  a  more 
selective  attitude  in  buying  is 
desirable:  and  .Mr.  Haft,  b\  im¬ 
plication,  makes  this  conclusion 
unanimous  u'hen  he  points  out 
that  manufacturers’  spring  lines 
in  his  field  reflect  the  trade’s 
eagerness  to  prox'ide  u’ell-st\led 
merchandise  for  discriminating 
customers. 


IN  attempting  to  assume  the 
perspe(ti\e  ol  a  retailer,  I 
do  not  Imd  an\  major  mar¬ 
ket  de\elopments  that  suggest 
modilying  the  policy  ol  early  and 
substantial  purchasing  ol  apparel. 

Ehere  is  no  tangible  e\idence 
ol  a  broader  and  Ireer  How  of 
goods  Irom  our  supply  markets. 
Increased  allocations  ol  woolens 
and  worsteds  that  may  ha\e  been 
expected  by  reason  of  reports  of 
decreased  ai  iny  purchases  ha\e  not 
materialised.  'Ehe  difhcultv  of 
obtaining  lining  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  has  become  steadily  more 
serious.  Aud,  certainly,  there  has 
been  no  expanding  ol  our  own 
industry’s  manpower  supply. 

.Vs  lor  the  consumer  dematid,  it 
is  clearly  apparent  that  a  con¬ 
sistent  call  for  apparel  is  assured 
even  though  in  lecent  months 
there  has  been  no  feverish  pace 
of  purchasing  such  as  that  which 
is  inspired  by  price  rises  or  short¬ 
age  fears. 

In  considering  the  public’s  ap¬ 
parel  buying  attitude,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  there  has  been 
no  resumj)tion  of  the  manufacture 
aud  sale  of  hard  goods  lines  to 
compete  for  their  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  outlay.  .Vnd  part  of  the 
expenditures  for  travel,  home 
building  and  the  like  ((tntinue  to 
be  channeled  into  apparel  and 
other  soft  goods.  It  is  easy  to 
visualize  the  unprecedented  prom¬ 
inence  of  ready-to-wear  in  the  pre¬ 
holiday  gift-buving  period. 

From  the  .Spring  purchases  that 
have  already  lieen  made  t)v  retail¬ 
ers,  it  is  evident  that  stores  gen¬ 
erally  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
merely  advisable,  but  actually  nec¬ 
essary,  to  anticipate  their  retpiire- 
ments  for  the  new  season  on  a 
long  term  basis. 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  retailers 
whose  initial  Spring  ]>urchases  will 

•Morris  W.  Haft,  Morris  VV.  Haft  & 
Bro.,  Inc.,  New  V’ork. 


cover  their  expected  needs  through 
March  will  be  exercising  sound 
judgment.  Ehat  is  the  period  lor 
which  the  Sjiring  allocations  by 
the  leading  labrie  mills  have  been 
made — deliveries  to  begin  on  a 
modest  scale  in  November  and  to 
be  spread  through  December,  )an- 
uary,  February  and  .March. 

It  is  not,  ol  course,  a  simple 
matter  lor  retailers  to  gauge  their 
retjuirements  ol  a  style  commodity 
so  far  in  advance.  One  ol  the  chief 
problems  is  that  of  forecasting 
accurately  the  trends  of  consumer 
preference.  It  is  true  that,  in  a 
tidal  wave  of  buying  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  last  February,  when  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  of  (oats  and  suits 
rose  104%  over  the  year  before, 
the  public’s  usual  selectivity  is 
obscured  by  the  anxiety  to  make 
certain  of  owning  a  new  (oat  or 
suit. 

■Vs  the  buying  frenzy  sidisided 
and  activity  moved  to  less  hectic 
aud  more  wholesome  levels,  the 
trade’s  eagerness  to  sustain  its 
progress  in  styling  has  been  as  keen 
as  ever. 

Good  Styling  Available 

Retailers  are  hnding  that  the 
new  .Spring  lines  have  been  under¬ 
written  by  arduous  elforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  eminently  attractive  designs, 
reflecting  an  understanding  of  the 
direction  which  consumer  war¬ 
time  preferences  is  taking— an 
awareness  that,  contrary  to  expec¬ 
tations,  these  vital,  stirring  times 
have  sharpened  public  .sensitivity 
to  style,  alter  the  brief  interval  of 
disinterest  following  the  impact 
of  this  country’s  entry  into  the  war. 

In  going  into  some  detail  as  to 
the  developments  in  the  coat  and 
suit  trade’s  supply  markets,  1 
wish  again  to  emphasize  that,  in 
formulating  plans  for  .Spring,  it 
is  necessary  for  all  factors  in  the 
apparel  trades — manufacturers  and 
[Continued  on  page  60) 
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Fashion  Trends  for  Spring,  1944 

lt\  tsiiiKR  Lyman.  I'ushion  Editor,  Harper's  Bazaar 


Predictions  suggest  a  revival  of  the  1920’s. 


PROMOIIOX  ot  fashion  to- 
tlay  is  very  cliilerent  iroin  what 
it  was  a  year  ago.  You  used 
to  he  able  to  plan  long  ahead  .  .  . 
now  \ou  (an’t;  to  think  iij}  (lever 
fashion  promotion  ideas  and  tlien 
hack  those  ideas  with  inertliandise 
.  .  .  it’s  no  longer  possible.  \ow 
we  start  with  the  available  iner- 
(handise  and  use  all  our  ingenuity 
to  treatc  fashion  points  from  the 
clothes  that  lie  before  us.  More 
than  that,  we  have  to  work  es¬ 
pecially  hard  to  keej)  the  idea  of 
fashion  alive  and  interesting  —  to 
maintain  our  fashion  front.  No 
magazine  and  no  store  tan  afford 
to  let  down  on  the  standard  of 
(piality  ot  their  fashion  presenta¬ 
tion  for  women  today  are  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  fashion. 

Moreover,  they  want  to  get  the 
thrill  of  fashion  in  their  own 
home  stores,  for  they  can’t  travel 
to  the  larger  cities  as  they  used  to. 
In  a  big  store  this  means  that  the 
stylist  must  show  more  talent  than 
she  ever  has  in  her  life.  In  a 
smaller  store,  it  means  that  some¬ 
one  on  the  staff  must  be  appointed 
to  do  the  job  of  assembling  and 
presenting  the  merchandise,  be¬ 
cause  the  buyers  already  have  t(K) 
manv  troubles  of  their  own. 

Occasions  Still  CIreate  Styles 

Common  sense  is  fashion  today. 
It  must  underlie  every  promotion. 
It  has  always  been  successful  to 
pronujte  fashitiii  under  the  head  of 
occasions — the  cocktail  dress,  the 
hostess  dress,  the  outfit  for  a  fcxit- 
ball  game,  the  costume  for  the 
races.  Well,  ikjw,  of  course  these 
occasions  sound  old  fashioned.  But 
the  idea  still  holds  good.  We  must 
observe  contemporary  life  and 
label  tierv  occasions. 

.\  year  ago  our  magazine  made  a 
fashion  occasion  out  of  house  work 
.  .  .  and  how  it  worked!  I'liat  fam¬ 
ous  pcjpover  dress,  at  first,  was  un¬ 
appreciated  in  the  store’s  house 
dress  department,  but  was  sold  by 
the  thousands  in  the  sport  depart¬ 


ment.  One  store  even  put  it  in  its 
French  Department  when  it  lust 
appeared.  Housework  is  contem¬ 
porary  .  .  .  therefore  the  popover 
is  fashion.  The  home  evening  is 
another  wartime  occasion.  .Not 
that  we  didn’t  often  stay  home  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  hut  we  certainly 
didn’t  buy  specially  lor  that  home 
evening.  .Now  we  do  buy  slacks 
and  long  w<k)1  shawls  and  pretty 
picturestpie  dirndls  to  make  the 
iiome  evening  (omfortable  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Fhere’s  also  the  USO  type  ol 


evening,  the  evening  ol  women  who 
work  at  the  officers’  clubs  or  sol¬ 
diers’  and  sailors’  (anteens.  And 
there’s  the  evening  out  with  a 
soldier  or  sailor  or  a  man  t<M)  busy 
to  change  his  dark  business  suit. 
It’s  this  type  ol  evening  that  has 
(leated  the  tremendous  lashion  lor 
short,  dressy  dinner  dresses. 

But  to  get  on  to  specific  spring 
fashions.  We  foresee  a  fingertip 
length  coat  cut  with  some  fullness 
in  back  .  .  .  but  still  not  swagger 
{C.ontiiuu'd  on  pane  oH) 


The  little  black  satin  dinner  dress,  shorter  and  scanter,  is  expected 
to  carry  through  for  spring.  Photographs  from  Harper’s  Bazaar. 
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Pattern  for  Post-War  Retailing 


★  THIS  IS  THE  second  time  that  the  controller  of  Macy's  has  sfjoketi 
formally  on  the  subject  of  post-war  playining,  and  again  he  has  cut  through 
the  rosy  haze  of  speculation  and  addressed  himself  pointedly  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  operating  efficiency.  Much  of  this  concerns  the  controller  s 
job  only;  but  every  responsible  store  man  will  follow  with  interest  Mr. 
Thursh’s  exposition  of  the  need  for  accelerating  turnover,  raising  average 
sale  and  cutting  service  costs  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  Controller’s  Post-War  Job 

J  J.  im  Rsn,  Controller,  R.  H.  .Mruy  Co.,  \ew  York 


Every  indicanun  puinis  lo 
the  tael  that  the  tost  o£ 
produting  tonsumer  goods  in 
the  post-war  period  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  in  the  pre-war 
period.  This  was  true  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war  and  will  probably 
be  even  more  marked  at  the  close 
of  this  war.  History  tells  us  that 
while  production  costs  went  down 
steadily  through  the  UO's  and  the 
better  part  of  the  30’s,  the  cost  of 
distribution  went  up  steadily.  Part 
of  this  increase  in  distribution 
costs  was  absorbed  in  the  form  ot 
higher  mark-on  percent,  but  that 
process  took  place  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and,  especiallv 
in  the  30’s,  department  stores 
labored  under  a  heavy  expense 
burden.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure.  The  gross  profit  dollars  per 
transaction  in  the  post-war  peri*)d 
will  be  less  than  they  were  in  the 
pre-war  era.  This  being  true,  all 
retailers  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  devising  ways  and  means  for 
maintaining  adequate  profit  mar¬ 
gins  during  this  difficult  readjust¬ 
ment  period. 

Can  the  controller  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems,  and  if  so. 
what  forms  should  this  contribu¬ 
tion  take? 

At  this  point,  it  mav  be  well  to 
divide  our  subject  into  two  parts: 
(a)  those  things  which  the  con¬ 
troller  can  do  in  his  own  office  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  post-war 
problems,  and  (b)  how  the  con¬ 
troller  can  help  merchandising  and 


management  in  finding  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  some  of  their  problems. 

Control  Office  Efficiency 

Let  us  first  address  oursehes  to 
the  controller’s  office  itself.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  salary  levels 
within  the  controller’s  office  are 
unlikely  to  recede  to  pre-iy37 
levels.  1  he  Wages  and  Hours 
Law,  the  impact  of  unionization, 
etc.,  all  point  to  a  salary  level  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  pre-war  period.  .Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  social  security 
taxes  are  likely  to  increase,  vaca¬ 
tion  policies  become  more  liberal, 
or,  in  any  event,  loom  larger  in 
the  expense  picture  as  turnover 
decreases,  jilus  the  fact  that  com¬ 
pensation  instirance  rates  are  tend¬ 
ing  upward,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  cost  of  operating  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office  will  be  at  a  level  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  which 
existed  heretofore.  Knowing  that 
we  are  faced  with  dwindling  dol¬ 
lar  margins,  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  the  (ontroller’s 
office  to  operate  at  the  lowest  pos 
sible  over  all  cost. 

This  brings  me  to  ihe  first  item 
of  the  control  function  which  I 
believe  nuist  receive  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  post-war  plan- 
ning. 

The  war  has  forced  upon  us  the 
necessitv  for  cutting  down  the  con¬ 
trol  function  to  the  absohite  mini¬ 
mum.  riiis  was  not  brought  about 
so  much  bv  our  desire  to  ctirtail 
expenses  as  it  was  due  to  the  fact 


that  we  just  could  not  obtain  a 
sufhcietit  number  of  skilled  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  either  curtailed  lunc- 
tions  or  eliminated  entire  func¬ 
tions  which,  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  we  would  not  consider  cur¬ 
tailing  or  eliminating.  1  wonder 
how  many  of  us  have  weighed  the 
savings  in  cost  brought  about  by 
these  eliminations  against  the  value 
of  the  things  we  have  given  up. 

For  many  years  the  control  func¬ 
tion  of  department  stores  has  been 
built  around  a  fairly  rigid  series 
of  checks  and  balances.  In  many 
instatices  detailed  checking  had 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  whereas 
now  we  are  redticed  to  the  essential 
test-checks  only.  Have  we  found 
that  in  many  instances  where  we 
did  a  100%  checking  job,  a  well 
planned,  thorough  test-check  can  be 
substituted  pennanentlv  without 
losing  any  of  the  actual  and  psy¬ 
chological  advantages  of  a  l(Hf‘'o 
audit?  If  so,  are  we  planning  to 
make  such  substitution  permanent? 
riieti  again,  have  we  found  any  in¬ 
stances  where  the  cosit  ot  per¬ 
forming  a  particular  operation  was 
actually  in  excess  of  the  measur¬ 
able  benefits  derived  from  such  cost 
expenditure?  1  believe  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  our  war-time  opera¬ 
tions  should  vield  important  jki- 
manent  cost  reductions  throughout 
the  control  operation. 

The  next  question  I  would  like 
to  totich  tipon  is  that  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion.  Starting  off  with  the  premise 
that  over-all  pavroll  costs  in  the 
post-war  period  will  be  higher, 
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iiRclianizaiioii  ol  cxciy  pcmible 
tuiuliun  ol  the  (oiuiul  operation 
secins  to  he  in  oriler.  Are  we 
planning  the  lull  ntili/aiion  oi 
inechaineal  etpiipnieni  as  we  now 
know  ilr  Have  we  Inlh  exploretl 
tlie  possibilities  ol  iinproveineni  in 
meehani/etl  eqnipnient  to  In  onr 
paitiinlar  needs  better  in  the  post¬ 
war  period? 

In  this  regard,  it  is  in\  beliel 
that  we  have  barelv  seratehed  the 
snrlaee.  II  we  are  to  make  a  real 
(ontributiun  towaul  reilneing  con¬ 
trol  costs  in  the  post-war  period, 
it  seems  oinions  that  we  should, 
in  cooperation  with  each  other, 
begin  to  lormnlate  specilic  plans 
tiou'.  .An  important  ailjnmt  ol  stub 
planning  should  be  a  dose  tie-in 
with  all  of  the  huge  prodnceis  of 
mechanized  etpiipment,  so  that 
they  can  have  a  dear  (()nce]>tion 
ol  onr  problems,  and  in  turn  en¬ 
deavor  to  adapt  their  madiines  to 
their  solution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  greatest  tieterrents  to 
progress  in  the  mechanization  of 
department  store  contrf)!  functions 
has  been  that  we  have  tried  to 
adapt  onr  systems  and  procedures 
to  fixed,  rigid  mechanical  set-ups 
presented  to  ns  by  the  machine 
(ompanies.  Perhaps  the  sontider 
appn)ach  is  to  attempt  to  build 
the  machines  for  the  joh  and  not 
trv  to  fit  our  systems  to  an  already- 
existing  machine.  In  mv  opinioti, 
this  one  thought  alfortls  great  j)os- 
'ibilities  for  substantial  tost  reduc¬ 
tion  and  for  increased  elhciency  in 
the  post-war  period. 

The  .Merchant’s  Problems 

Let  ns  now  examine  how  the 
(ontroller  can  contribute  toward 
hel|>ing  the  merchandise  man  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  his  |)ost- 
war  problems. 

Knowing  that  the  dollars  of  gross 
piolit  per  transaction  will  l)e  less 
in  the  post-war  period,  the  primary 
jiroblem  facing  the  merchant  is 
how  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
sales  xolinne  at  a  level  sufficiently 
high  to  yield  an  adetpiate  profit. 
I  believe  that,  all  other  things 
Iteing  equal,  we  can  reasonablv 
(Coutiuucd  on  24) 


A.B.O.  Members  Plan  Post-War 
Extension  of  Centralized  Buying 

liy  JoriN  liLociK,  Kirby,  Block  Company 
President,  Assoeuition  of  Bn\in<^  Offices,  Inc. 


POS  r-\\'.\R  planning  has  so  lar 
been  confined  very  largely  to 
the  conxersational  stage,  but 
it  is  a  subject  that  demands  the 
widest  discussion  and  the  most 
larelnl  and  practical  thinking. 

Dining  the  coming  months  speci¬ 
fic  plans  will  be  consicleied  bv 
member  linns  ol  the  .Association  ol 
liining  Olfices,  Inc.,  lor  use  alter 
the  war  is  won. 

Among  the  more  important  cle- 
\elopments  that  will  receice  in¬ 
creasing  study  with  resultant  ac¬ 
tion  by  .A.li.O.  mendieis,  is  that 
ol  greatly  extending  centralized 
bn\ing  ol  sta|)le  and  semi-staple 
items. 

liv  semi-staple  goods  1  ha\e  in 
mind  such  merchandise  as  dresses, 
coats,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
home  furnishings,  domestics  and 
main  other  textile  items  that  would 
be  inclnded  in  the  basic  or  classic 
categories. 

The  practice  is  not,  of  course, 
new,  lor  it  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  market  about  ten  years 
ago.  Its  coverage  has  until  now 
been  rather  restricted  as  to  types 
ol  merchandise,  but  a  rapidly 
changing  distribution  picture  de¬ 
mands  that  buying  offices  now  plan 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  cen¬ 
tralized  purchasing  procedure. 

This  trend  gives  striking  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  our  member  offices,  of  the 
coming  competitive  situation  after 
the  war,  and  our  purpose  is  merely 
one  of  progressive  self-protection 
for  the  independent  store  and 
smaller  chain  in  a  market  situation 
where  the  multi-nnit-retail  organi¬ 
zations  would  otherwise  exercise  a 
disproportionate  advantage. 

Some  work  along  the  centralized 
lechniipie  idea  has  been  clone  by 
several  offices,  and  in  my  own  we 
ha\e  a  statistical  staff  of  njiwards 
of  25  people — devoting  their  time 
exclusively  to  this  project.  lint 
this  operation  will  have  to  be  sub- 
staniiallv  enlarged  to  embrace  vari¬ 
ous  tvpes  of  merchandise  not  here- 


tolore  included.  St\le  lines,  as  well 
as  classics,  mav  well  be  added  in 
this  practice  which  obviously  must 
be  confined,  for  the  most  part, 
to  popular  priced  goods. 

1  would  not  attempt  to  set  a 
definite  price  line  clilferentiai  as 
to  [irices  and  items  that  can  or 
cannot  be  included  in  central  Inn¬ 
ing  practice,  lor  no  one  knows 
what  merchandise  values  will  lie 
in  the  post-war  period. 

lint  it  is  perfecth  apparent  that 
liner  ajiparel,  for  instance,  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  this  kind  ol 
pure  hasing— it  demands  the  person¬ 
al  touch  ol  the  individual  buyei 
concerned. 

It  should  lie  emphasized  that  cen¬ 
tralized  buying  does  not  merely  in¬ 
volve  “buying  at  a  price”  but 
rather  does  concern  Imying  ahead 
with  new  items,  as  they  develop. 

\  (Competitive  Need 

•As  a  post-war  program,  extend¬ 
ed  centralized  buying  is  definitely 
with  the  trend.  The  large  chain 
and  mail  order  organizations,  and 
chain  variety  stores,  will  expand 
their  lines,  and  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  aa  effective  a  job  as 
thev  do.  W'e  may  find  it  advisable 
to  take  our  cue  ciirectly  from  them 
— at  least  w.here  their  methods  have 
prosed  most  successful. 

Under  this  plan  store  buyers 
will  have  more  time  to  plan  and 
sales  promote  for  their  depart¬ 
ments — in  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  an  operation  at  the  New  York 
buying  end  that  serves  them  effec- 
livelv  on  certain  items  in  import¬ 
ant  price  groups. 

They  will  continue  to  come  to 
this  market  to  buy  and  to  keep 
themselves  thoroughly  posted.  Cen¬ 
tralized  busing  operations  svill  not 
be  confined,  hosvever,  to  the  Nesv 
York  market,  but  could  extend  to 
Cliicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  key 
Imying  centers,  .\fany  of  the  Nesv 
York  busing  offices  have,  for  some 
time,  functioned  in  some  of  these 
manufacturing  centers. 
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expect  some  increase  in  transac¬ 
tions,  since  this  is  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  when  prices  decline. 
However,  it  past  experience  is  an\ 
criterion,  this  increase  will  not  be 
sutheient  to  oflset  the  drop  in  gross 
margin  per  transaction.  W’e  are, 
tlieretore,  left  with  the  other 
primary  means  tor  raising  volume, 
i.e.,  increase  in  aserage  sale,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  number  one 
in  the  post-war  era. 

What  can  the  controller  t«)ntri- 
bute  to  the  merchant  to  help  him 
build  up  the  average  sale?  The 
controller’s  knowledge  ot  depart¬ 
ment  statistics  and  the  behaviour 
ot  aserage  sale  over  a  long  period 
ot  years  can  turnish  the  merchant 
with  invaluable  intormation  re¬ 
garding  the  places  in  the  store 
where  axerage  sale  can  be  best 
exploited. 

Space  Use  and  Turnover 

Intimately  tied  in  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  ot  average  sale  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  ot  selling  space  utili/ation. 
The  average  tlepartment  store  has 
grown  like  “Topsy"  and  there  is 
little  logic  in  the  wav  space  is 
allocatetl  trom  a  profit  point  of 
I’ieu’.  We,  as  controllers,  know  that 
there  are  many  items  in  the  store 
which  vield  a  \erv  sacistacttriv 
profit  and  there  are  others  which 
yield  xirtuallv  no  profit.  In  my 
opinion,  this  cpiestion  ot  item  pro¬ 
fits  will  weigh  verv  heavilv  in  the 
design  ot  tuture  store  lav-out.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  high  profit 
items  and  I  know  ot  no  one  who 
is  better  qualified  to  give  the  tner- 
chant  substantial  assistatice  regard¬ 
ing  the  most  jHofitable  utilizatioti 
of  selling  space.  I  visualize  some 
radical  chatiges  in  the  merchant’s 
thinking  regardittg  what  belongs 
on  the  maitt  lloor  attil  what  be¬ 
longs  on  the  upper  lltHtrs.  in  tertns 
of  profit.  I  know  ot  some  stores 
which  have  alreadv  approached 
this  probletn  courageouslv.  I  am 
certain  that  others  will  follow  in 
due  course. 

I  also  believe  that  one  of  the 
f>oints  which  will  be  greatly  em¬ 
phasized  in  post-war  retailing  is 
a  further  acceleration  of  the  rate 
of  turnover.  While  it  is  true  that 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
department  store’s  eminent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  distribution  is 
wide  assortments,  I  believe  much 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
GETS  NEW  MANAGER 


l.l.EWELl.VN  H.VRRIE.S,  rc- 
ceullv  retired  Taptain  ot  the  .Vrmy 
of  the  I'.  .S.,  has  been  appointed 
Manager  ot  the  Sales  Promotion 
Dixision  ot  the  National  Retail 
l)rx  Cioods  .\ssociation. 

lielore  he  volunteered  tor  armx 
serxice  in  Eebruarv,  lllfll,  .Mr.  Har¬ 
ries  xvas  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  ot  the  Clelancl- 
Simpson  Co.,  ot  .Scranton,  Penn- 
sxlvania,  and  before  that  had  been 
xvith  I..  Bamberger  !k-  C'.o.,  and  the 
Kresge  Department  Stores,  ot 
Nexvark.  N.  [. 

Mr.  Harries  assumed  his  nexv 
post  on  Noxember  1st.  succeeding 
Richard  C'..  Mexbohm,  xvho  recent- 
Ix  resigned  to  become  publicity 
director  ot  the  |.  W.  Robitison 
C'ompanv,  of  l,os  .\ngeles. 


thought  xvill  be  given  to  the  ejues- 
tion  of  xvhether  or  not  tuir  assort¬ 
ments  have  been  carrietl  too  far. 
I  knoxv  ot  instances  in  our  store 
xvhere  ab(xut  of  the  volume 

of  certain  ilepartmeiits  is  done  on 
about  of  the  items  carried. 

Here  again,  is  a  lucrative  field 
xvhere  the  controller  can  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  merchant 
in  helping  him  make  an  adecjuate 
profit  in  the  post-xvar  period. 

.\s  an  additional  aid  to  increas¬ 
ing  turnover,  I  believe  the  xvhole 
question  of  model  stocks  xvill  come 
in  for  close  scrutinx  after  the  xvar, 
I  visualize  progressive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  consumer  goods  tving  in 
with  some  of  the  better  retail  stores 
to  help  them  maintain  model 
stocks  at  the  levels  which  will  pro¬ 


duce  ma.ximum  turnover  and  con¬ 
sequently  maximum  profits  lor 
both.  In  those  stores  xvhich  are 
aggressixe  enough  to  capitalize  on 
this  additional  tool  for  good  mer- 
( hantfising,  the  tontroller  can  plax 
his  part  by  setting  up  the  necessarx 
ilata  on  xvhich  such  arrangemeiits 
tan  be  successfully  concluded. 

Perhaps  it  woultl  serve  to  re¬ 
emphasize  the  foregoing  if  I  stateil 
this  point  of  viexv  in  another  form. 
Jiulging  from  my  oxvn  experience 
aiul  the  experience  of  many  con¬ 
trol  men  xvith  xvhom  I  have  been 
associated,  the  natural  tendency  ol 
the  average  controller  is  to  think 
in  terms  of  absolute  values.  I'hat 
jjhenomenon  is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  his  accounting  and 
statistical  training.  However,  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  in  our 
particular  field  of  endeavor,  there 
are  virtually  no  absolute  values. 
■Vll  ol  the  data  xve  xvork  xvith  from 
dax  to  day  are  relative,  and  xvhat 
distinguishes  the  outstaiuling  con¬ 
troller  front  the  run-of-the-mill 
xarietx  is  the  aliility  to  exaluate 
properlv  the  relative  importance 
of  the  elements  xvhich  make  up 
the  problems  coming  belore  him. 
The  merchant,  xvho  is  the  prime 
tnoxer  in  the  creation  ot  xirtuallv 
all  store  actixitx  atul  from  xvhose 
operations  almost  all  other  func¬ 
tions  stem,  is  constantlx  dealing 
xvith  numerous  complex  lactors 
xvhose  relatixe  x allies  are  changing 
from  dav  to  ilav.  I  he  reason  xvhv 
his  job  is  so  tough  is  that  xvhile  all 
the  tools  he  has  to  xvork  xvith  are 
relatixe.  he  must  produce  an  abso¬ 
lute  result,  i.e.,  an  adequate  oxer- 
all  profit.  If  xve  are  exer  to  attain 
the  proper  correlation  betxveen 
his  thinking  and  the  thinking  of 
the  controller,  it  is  mx  opinion 
that  the  controller  must  at  least 
meet  him  halfxvav  bx  thinking 
more  in  terms  of  relatixe  values, 
rather  than  absolute  ones. 

Service  Expense  Reductions 

We  noxv  approach  the  role  the 
controller  can  play  in  helping 
management  solve  some  of  its  post- 
xvar  problems.  The  xvar  emergency 
has  forced  us  to  eliminate  some  of 
our  services  to  customers,  xvith  im¬ 
portant  attendant  expetise  reduc¬ 
tions.  .Many  people  feel  that  as 
soon  as  the  xvar  is  over,  the  depart- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Southwestern  Conference 


★  HEREWITH,  THE  highlights  of  the  \RDGA  Suuthii'esteru  Regional 
Conference  held  last  month  in  Dallas.  Controllers  will  find  that  a  certain 
amount  of  sf)ecialized,  technical  information,  omitted  here,  is  reproduced 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Balance  Sheet. 

The  Retailer’s  Present  Situation  and 
Probable  Future  Under  Inventory  Control 

/iv  H.  1.  ki-KiNHALs,  General  .Manager,  Conlrullers'  Congress 


B\  ihc  lcnii!>  ol  ilic  Jul\  lOtli 
aiiiciidniciUb  to  L2iy.  a  s^rcai 
many  additional  stores  were 
l)roii»ht  under  control  l)\  reason 
ol  the  lowerint;  ol  the  standards 
designating  a  controlled  ineichant 
to  SaO.OOO  in  in\entor\  or  SliOO.- 
000  in  sales. 

rile  principal  other  atttettdtttettls 
atitioutued  in  |nlv  were; 

1.  rite  provisioti  cotttitiuitig  the 
tolerances  which  accorditig  to 
the  origitial  order  should 
have  been  reduced  alter  the 
second  quarter. 

2.  riie  (tirtailttieiu  ol  receipts 
of  a  restricted  ttterchatu 
through  a  scale  of  petialties 
applicable  to  tiorttial  receipts. 

.‘f.  rile  introduction  of  a  refin¬ 
ing  process  in  projecting  sales 
whereby  the  increases  ot  de¬ 
creases  above  10‘'|,  are  onlv 
recognized  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  their  \alues. 

riie  iinportance  of  this  last 
atiiendinetit  can  liardlv  be  over- 
einphasi/ed.  It  becatiie  elfectice 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
(juarter— which  is  November  1st, 
lor  a  great  manv  merchants.  It 
holds  a  threat  of  continuance  of 
restrictions  on  receipts  for  nier- 
chatiis  who  during  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  were  in  the  restricted  categorv. 
riiis  statement  calls  lor  an  e\- 
planatioti.  Suppose  a  merchant  is 
restricted  for  the  third  period  bv 
reason  of  having  exceeded  his  al¬ 
lowable  inventory  at  the  begintiing 


ol  the  (juarter.  In  older  to  deieiin- 
ine  his  allowable  receipts  lor  the 
third  (juarter,  he  must  calculate  his 
allowable  inventory  lor  the  begin¬ 
ning  ol  the  lourtli  (juai  ter.  In  mak 
ing  this  com|miation  he  may  ]>ro- 
je(  t  his  sales  lor  the  lourtli  (juai  ter 
on  the  basis  jireviously  allowed— 
i.e..  retogni/ing  the  lull  jieKentage 
ol  iiureitse  reaii/.ed  in  the  second 
(juarter.  However,  in  determining 
his  status  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
lourtli  (juarter,  he  must  jiroject  his 
sales  on  the  new  basis  which  does 
not  lecogni/e  in  lull  increases  lie- 
vond  It)"',.  Atcordingiv.  a  mer- 
(hant  who  receixed  the  lull  amount 
ol  allowable  receijits  based  on  the 
old  formula,  will  lind  himself  a 
restricted  merchant  again  in  the 
fourth  jieriod  unless  his  sales  in  the 
third  (juarter  exceeded  the  jiro- 
jected  sales. 

Types  of  Penalties 

just  a  lew  wdfds  about  com- 
jiliance,  violations  and  jx-nalties. 
I  believe  coinjiliance  has  been  far 
better  than  95%.  Recently  a  check 
bv  (juestionnaire  has  been  made  in 
51  cities  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
conijiliance.  No  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  results.  In  a 
number  of  other  cities,  members 
ol  W’Pli  regiotial  offices  have  jier- 
sonallv  visited  stores  to  check  coni- 
jiliance.  When  violations  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  have  been  serious 
enough  to  be  rejiorted  bv  the  L219 
.\dniinistrative  Office  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  comjiliance  division  of  WPB, 


jieiialties  are  imjiosed.  The  inijiosi- 
tioii  of  these  penalties  is  published 
Irom  time  to  time  in  die  Federal 
Register.  Hie  penalties,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  ha\e  been  of  the  following 
i\  jjcs: 

1.  Order  issued  to  compel  clos¬ 
ing  ol  receiving  room;  a  com- 
jilete  shutdown  on  merchan¬ 
dise  receijJts  for  four  to  six 
weeks. 

2.  Reijuiremenl  to  dispose  of 
the  excess  in  inventory  or  in 
receipts  bv  ujistream  or  cross¬ 
stream  selling,  within  a  short 
jieriod.  Ujistream  selling 
means  disjjosal  by  return  or 
otherwise  to  a  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler;  cross-stream 
means  disjiosal  to  another  re¬ 
tailer. 

3.  Placing  an  unrestricted  mer¬ 
chant  in  a  restricted  category. 
It  sometimes  hajijjens  that 
before  a  violation  is  uncov¬ 
ered  or  the  examination  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  merchant  enters 
a  new  (juarter  and  has  his 
inventory  under  control. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  viola¬ 
tion  has  occured,  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  ordered  to  keejj  his 
allowable  receipts  in  line  with 
the  required  computation  for 
the  (juarter  and  must  further 
control  the  allowable  re- 
ceij>ts  bv  months.  This  tyjje 
of  jxnaltv  |)ermits  no  increase 
in  jjurchases  for  increased 
sales. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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liy  ordering  a  hirilier  ml 
in  allowable  receipts  lor  the 
period— either  the  period  in 
which  tho  violation  occurred 
or  the  ensuing  period. 

Future  of  Inventory  C^ontrol 

What  about  the  future?  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  lalling-olf  of  impiiries 
on  problems  under  1.219  at  our 
oflice,  1  would  hazard  the  guess  that 
the  W’Pli  Administrative  Ofhee  is 
not  at  present  having  too  busy  a 
time  with  relief  and  compliance 
problems.  On  the  other  hand  1  feel 
that  something  is  “cooking"  in 
Washington  as  a  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  charges  of  maldistributioti  or 
inetpiitable  allotments  or  just  sim- 
|)le  merchandise  shortages.  large 
number  (»f  complaints  have  been 
leceived  bv  members  of  Congiess 
fiom  their  constituents— mosth  in 
small  out-of-the-wav  localities.  I 
take  it  that  a  certain  pot  t  ion  of 
these  (omplaints  are  from  \erv 
small  merchatits  who  have  ttot  kept 
lulK  abreast  ol  the  e\ei tightening 
situation  in  the  field  of  consumer 
supply.  I  hen  1  suj)pose  other  mer- 
thants  ma\  not  be  faring  so  well 
with  res|)ect  to  their  receipts  of 
merchatulise  either  because  of  the 
tlegree  of  creilit  risk  attached  to 
theii  purchase  t'peralions  currently 
or  in  the  recetn  past,  or  because 
salesmen  do  not  todav  have  to  make 
their  usual  stops.  Still  others  are 
piobablv  compiainitig  about  in- 
abilitv  to  obtain  much  the  same 
t\pes  of  merchandise  which  are 
lacking  in  the  big  stores  iti  the 
hit  get  (  iiies;  siuh  gootls  as  owi  alls. 
woik-shiits,  itifants'  weai,  tea- 
strainers  atui  radio  tubes. 

Some  retailers  leel  that  now  thev 
have  learned  to  li\e  with  order 
1.219  there  is  no  neeil  for  it  and 
that  it  probablv  will  be  s(rap|)ed. 
Against  this  line  of  thought  1  can 
match  what  is  probablv  going  on 
in  the  minds  ol  the  folks  in  Wash- 
itigton.  Now  follow  me  carefullv. 
please.  Kverything  points  to  fuith- 
er  decrease  in  the  available  supplv 
of  consumers’  goods,  rrue,  some 
steel  has  been  released,  but  it's  a 
long  time  between  an  ingot  of 
steel  and  a  package  of  bobbv  pins 
in  the  notion  departmetit.  \Vool 
is  apparently  plentiful,  but  the 
manpower  problem  is  becoming 
more  and  more  acute.  If  man¬ 
power  must  be  shifted  to  essential 


A  PREDlCnON  was 
made  in  this  adilress  by  Mr. 
Kleinhaus  that  the  result  of 
recent  distribution  surseys 
made  by  the  Ofhee  of  Civilian 
Retpiirements  might  be  “a 
general  allocation  scheme  in 
which  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  would  be  retpiir- 
I  ed  to  develop  some  plan  of 
etpiitable  distribution  which 
would  be  subject  to  OOR 
approtal.”  I  bis  speculation  I 
i  concerning  the  trend  of  ol- 
licial  thinking  appeared  to 
be  borne  out,  at  press  time,  I 
b\  reports  that  just  such  an 
j  order  is  in  the  works  at  Wl*Ii. 

It  is  saiil  that  the  proposetl 
Ollier  woulil  reijuire  matui- 
*  laiturers  anil  distributors  to 
allot  a\ailal)le  merchatulise  in 
proportion  to  past  sales,  atid  I 
woulil  cotilain  provisions  to 
lake  tare  of  special  cases, 
suih  as  stoles  in  areas  wliicli 
have  exjiei  ienteil  pronounced 
population  changes  and  the 
so-called  “orphan  stores' 
whose  former  resources  have 
gone  out  of  business. 


l,b()7,  he  would  have  received  more 
than  his  equitable  share  ol  the 
axailable  supph.  If  he  obiaiiud 
the  whole  2,000,  IJ  would  hate 
nothing,  yet  .\  would  still  feel  that 
he  did  not  have  all  that  he  needed 
because  he  was  under  the  formula. 

This  example  deals  with  items 
but  the  same  principle  holds  true 
if  the  aiailable  supply  is  expressed 
in  leriiis  of  dollars.  The  point  is, 
anti  I  hope  I  have  made  it,  that 
uniler  the  ceiling  there  niav  still 
be  itieijuitable  distribution,  at  least 
Itom  the  viewpoint  of  the  perfei- 
tionist  or  the  Washington  officials. 

Trend  of  Official  Thinking 


war  product ioti  the  tnanufacture 
ol  tonsumers'  goods  will  tiecessari- 
Iv  sillier  on  the  one  haiul,  whereas 
on  the  other,  the  demand  is  ex¬ 
panding  bv  reason  of  tins  shilt 
wliich  is  increasing  purchasing 
powii  tine  to  the  higher  earnings 
in  war  industries. 

(.ontinuing  wilii  the  line  ol 
thought  which  I  suspect  the  folks 
in  Washington  mav  be  pursuing,  it 
is  possible  to  have  malilistribution 
dis|)ite  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
retailer  mav  base  exceeded  his 
iinentoiA  limit.  Let  me  explain 
bv  the  use  of  a  simple  illustration: 
Su|)pose  there  is  a  production  of 
.‘khOO  units  of  an  item  in  normal 
times.  Retailer  .\  bv  reasoti  of  1.219 
would  be  entitled  to  2..')00  and 
Retailer  B  to  .')00.  Now  assume 
productioti  sin  inks  to  2.900.  Re¬ 
tailer  .\  under  the  formula  would 
still  trv  to  get  up  to  his  limit. 
2..a00.  If  he  obtained  more  than 


Ol  course  \ou  ve  all  seen  the  re¬ 
cent  press  releases  indicating  that 
0(iR  and  Food  Distribution  .\d 
ministi atioii  arc  tiiaking  a  held 
sur\e\  on  the  ellei  tiveness  of  the 
ciiilian  distributiie  svstem. 

File  held  investigation  now- 
going  on  is  a  ilistincl  research  job. 
Questions  concerning  communiti 
anil  inilividual  store  shortages 
will  be  anil  base  been  asked  of 
merchants  in  a  tuimber  of  com¬ 
munities. 

t\et\boil\  ktiows  that  the 
squeaking  wheel  gets  the  oil.  It 
there  are  enough  squeaks  or 
squawks  about  the  distributive  svs¬ 
tem  governmetit  may  do  some- 
thitig.  I  for  otie  woulil  prefer  that 
inilusirv  and  trade  have  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  regulation.  But  we’re  at 
war!  Preferences  doti’t  count. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  implied 
that  I  am  favoring  or  inv  iting  more 
regulation.  But  if  the  situation 
becomes  more  iritical  we  may  hnil 
ourselves  as  retailers  coming  under 
a  general  allocation  scheme  in 
which  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  would  be  required  to  develop 
some  plan  of  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  which  would  be  sufqect  to 
()(!R  a|)proval  and  which  would 
have  to  meet  certain  retpiirements. 
Perhaps  the  j)lati  woulil  reipiire 
recognition  ol  the  population 
changes,  anti  there  have  been  some 
rather  striking  shifts  caused  bv  the 
all-out  war  elfort.  Possibly  such 
a  plan  would  be  required  to  be 
jiublished  in  a  trade  paper  or  bv 
mailing  copies  to  all  customers  who 
had  made  purchases  within  the 
base  period. 

(Continued  on  pu^e  60) 
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Store  Men  Report  on  Experiences  in 
Buying  and  Selling  Scarce  Goods 


★  77/A  ACCOMPAXYIXG  disnu^ion  took  place  at  a  .stnall  store 
luncheon  held  during  the  Southieesterti  Regional  Conference  at 
Dallas,  October  a)id  20.  I' he  discussioti  centers  aunind  four 
questions  taken  front  the  list  of  questions  asked  by  the  Office  of 
Civiliati  Requirements  in  recent  infenieies  t  hroughout  the 
country.  Those  questiotiA  naturally  stimulated  interesting  com- 
metits  and  exchatige  of  experiences  not  necessarily  directly  telated 
to  the  question.  Some  of  the  comments  are  rather  frank  and 
straightforward.  In  looking  ox'er  the  record,  it  -was  felt  that  these 
should  not  be  omitted  and  so  comments  are  not  identified  with 
the  individual  member. 

I  he  group  -was  (oni posed  of  oicners  and  active  managers  of  nine 
stores  ranging  in  siie  from  ST'), 000  to  Sr)00.000  annual  volume, 
and  in  type  from  aftparel  specialty  stores  to  department  stores.  It 
-was  a  truly  representative  group,  including  dry  goods  stores  -with 
less  than  S!0(),000  volume  ami  department  stores  in  both  the 
S200.000  and  S  100.000  groups.  The  largest  city  represented  had 
a  1010  population  of  ‘lO.OLl  and  the  smallest  is  a  toicn  of  10. r)’)?. 
Some  of  the  stores  are  located  in  to-wns  -with  defense  activity  of 
some  sort  -while  others  have  no  definite  -war  income. 

—Morris  TnoMi>so\,  Director.  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


Question  i: 

Do  you  feel  that  your  com¬ 
munity  is  getting  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  goods  that  are  being 
produced! 

-No.  b:  I  teel  that  our  coiniiuinit) 
as  a  whole  is  settins>  a  lair  share 
ol  a\ailable  merchaiulise.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  there  aren't  some 
sliortages.  but  they  seem  to  be 
al)ont  the  same  shortages  tliat  we 
see  throughout  the  market. 

No.  5:  It  seems  that  our  town 
is  getting  along  without  am  serious 
iucouvenieuces. 

No.  4:  I  don't  know  whether 
ainoue  else  is  getting  an\  or  not. 
I)ut  we  are  short  on  inlants'  and 
(liildreu’s  wear.  (  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  these  lines 
were  tliffienlt  in  all  stores.) 

Ne).  3:  I  believe  that  the  small 
store  generally  is  getting  its  e(|nal 
share.  We  are  close  to  Kansas  Clity 
and  have  no  delense  activity  in  onr 


immediate  commnnils.  That  j)os 
sibly  has  a  bearing.  It  seems  that 
in  the  New  York  market,  a  small 
store  that  has  had  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  resources  can  still  get 
its  lair  allotment. 

No.  I:  I  can't  see  that  we’\e  hatl 
am  relative  diHicnlty.  I  teel  that 
a  great  deal  ot  the  complaint  can 
be  directly  related  to  the  buying 
[)olicy  ot  stores.  Many  stores  have 
tlepended  entirely  on  salesmen, 
local  markets  and  wholesalers  atul 
jobbers.  They  are  short  ot  mer¬ 
chandise  now.  I  represent  one  ot 
the  smaller  stores  in  this  group,  but 
Tve  had  to  get  out  and  fight  lot 
the  merchandise.  I  also  have  a 
g(MKl  New  Yoik  connection  and 
have  had  to  use  it  a  lot. 

No.  3:  That  seems  to  be  the 
(ondition  in  our  community. 

No.  t:  It  seems  to  me  that  com- 
|>Iaints  mav  be  coming  troni  manv 
very  small  outlets  that  are  the 


THE  PARTICIPANTS 

Mi  rray  F.  Weaiiurs,  Owner, 
Weathers  Dry  Ci<M)ds  Store, 

Ft.  Scott.  Kansas 

W.  K.  ClAi.uoi  N.  Owner, 
Newman's. 

Emporia.  Kansas 

Ft  RNKR  (i  VR.\rR,  .Manager, 
(.arner-Al\  is  Clo., 

Brownwood,  Texas 

.\.  L.  Newma-N,  Pres.-(',en.  .Mgr., 
Newman  Dry  Cioods  To., 
.\rkansas  Tity,  Kansas 

R.  H.  S.WDER.  Controller, 
I’etjues  Wright  Dr\  Goods  Co. 
Hutchinson.  Kansas 

|as.  a.  Booee,  Partner 
Jas.  .\.  Boole  Drv  (loods  Co., 
Emporia.  Kansas 

L.  .M.  Newsom,  Owner, 
Newsom’s. 

Denison  Texas 

Sol  Newman,  jr. 

Newman's. 

Enid,  Oklahoma 


victims  ol  a  trend  which  started 
long  before  the  war  and  which  the 
war  is  onh  hastening.  I  know  a 
salesman  who  used  to  take  a  week 
to  get  over  a  territory  of  about 
1(10  miles.  Long  before  present  mer- 
vhandise  conditions  developed,  he 
was  making  it  in  a  day. 

No.  a:  When  we  go  to  New 
Noik.  we  are  told  that  certain 
merchandise  is  off  the  market  or 
that  there  is  ordy  enough  to  take 
tare  ol  orders  already  placed.  But 
if  we  won’t  take  “no”  for  an 
answer,  get  in  to  see  the  “boss”  or 
heatl  man,  and  talk  hard  enough, 
oftentimes  we  get  some  merchan¬ 
dise. 

No.  (i:  We  have  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Yon  can’t  take  the  first 
"no  "  as  final. 

No.  3:  Don’t  those  of  you  who 
have  a  paid  buving  office  find  that 
there  are  many  lines  which  won’t 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SOUTHWESTERN  CONFERENCE 


The  Dallas  Market  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  Lester  P.  Lorch,  President,  Dallas  Fashion  and  Sportswear  Center 


I'l  was  only  a  lew  years  ago  that 
the  Dallas  market  practically 
completed  its  conversion  trom 
a  jobbing  center  to  a  manulactur- 
ing  and  style  creating  center.  By 
that  time  there  were  close  to  10 
houses  in  the  held  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  Dallas  had  discovered 
what  its  goal  was  in  the  national 
picture  ol  style  manulacturing. 

'I'he  answer  was— sportswear. 

I  don’t  mean  just  the  ordinary 
kind  ol  sportswear  that  the  buyers 
and  the  tonsumers  were  in  the 
hai)it  ol  seeing.  When  we  say 
sportswear  in  this  part  ol  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  mean  a  type  ol  garment 
that  is  different  Irom  anything  else 
made  anywhere. 

Something  New 

We  mean  the  active,  outdoor 
tvpe  ol  sportswear  such  as  slacks, 
slacks  suits,  and  play  suits  and  ol 
course  these  automatically  include 
blouses,  skirts,  sptnts  jackets,  casu¬ 
al  sports  dresses  anti  other  types  ol 
sport  garments.  1  he  type  ol  mer¬ 
chandise  that  we  created  and  matle 
down  here  was  ililferent,  it  was 
something  new  anti  sometliing 
that  was  practital,  needed  anti 
welcomed  by  the  southwesiern 
wttmen. 

It  wasn’t  easy  lo  inirt)tluce  tliis 
idea  to  other  parts  ol  the  couiuia; 
but  it  wasn’t  very  Ittng  belore  we 
were  selling  that  same  type  over 
most  ol  the  United  States. 

Because  t»l  our  climate  and  lo¬ 
cality,  nearly  all  t)l  us  spend  a 
great  deal  time  out  t)l  doors.  .\s  a 
result  ol  this  sptutswear  was  a 
“natural”  lor  us  and  our  women 
tot)k  to  it  like  ducks  to  water.  .\iul 
our  designing  staffs,  living,  breath¬ 
ing,  and  practically  eating  sports¬ 
wear  all  the  time,  were  altle  to 
successlully  create  styles  lor  the 
Iree  and  easy  typo  ol  lile  and  give 
the  women  the  kind  ol  clothes  they 
always  hatikercd  lor— bitt  tiever 
had  been  able  to  get. 

By  this  time  Dallas  was  Iteitig 
recognized  as  a  sportswear  market 
and  it  becante  apparent  to  us  that 
we  needed  an  organization  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  interest.  We  lortned  the 


associatioti  which  you  now  ktiow 
as  “Dallas,  the  Fashion  and  Sports¬ 
wear  Cetiter.” 

While  the  originality  and  new¬ 
ness  ol  the  sportswear  idea  un- 
questiotiably  was  one  ol  the  biggest 
lactors  iti  the  success  ol  this  mar¬ 
ket,  there  are  others.  One  impor¬ 
tant  otie  is  a  little  tnatter  ol  co¬ 
operation  between  manufacturers 
atid  our  desire  to  be  honest  with 
our  customers,  our  competitors  and 
ourselves. 

Dallas  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  honest  with  each  other. 

1  know  ol  cases  where  our  manu¬ 
facturers  visit  each  other  and  think 
nothing  of  showing  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines  before  tliev  are  shown 
to  the  customers  so  that  they  can 
get  their  reaction  from  one  another 
in  order  to  make  improvements. 

-Vll  of  us  fight  hard  for  all  the 
business  we  can  get,  naturallv,  but 
if  we  don’t  have  just  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  looking  for  we  seiul  or 
lake  the  customer  from  one  place 
to  another  so  that  he  can  get  it 
and  thus  keep  this  business  in 
Dallas. 

Consumer  Publicitv 

.\nother  factor  that  has  helped 
the  Dallas  market  has  been  the 
national  publicity  ami  advertis¬ 
ing.  .\n  example  ol  tooperation 
in  advertising  is  the  instance  when 
five  of  us  took  a  lull  page  ail  in 
“.Mailemoiselle”,  each  showing  a 
sketch  of  his  own  garment  but 
giving  the  Dallas  .Market  credit  lor 
the  entire  page. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  several  stvle  magazines  issue 
.Southwestern  eiiitions  with  their 
sketches  and  editorials  and  we  have 
our  own  little  magazine  which  is 
named  “Dallas  Sportswear  and 
Fashion  Preview”  which  is  mailed 
to  all  the  important  stores  through¬ 
out  the  entire  United  States. 

*  •  * 

.Kiul  so.  Dallas  of  tomorrow. 
Most  of  us  have  post-war  plans. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  of 
our  important  houses  are  planning 
national  distribution  after  the  war. 


when  the  travel  and  fabric  situa¬ 
tion  eases. 

W’e  feel  that  we  have  only  one 
competitive  market  in  sportswear, 
namely  California— another  market 
that  was  made  by  its  natural  ele¬ 
ment  ol  climate  and  location.  It 
is  a  line  market,  one  that  is  on  its 
toes  and  cleanly  competitive. 

Distances  in  this  part  ol  the 
world  are  great,  and  California, 
like  Dallas,  is  a  far  distance  Iroin 
the  East,  Southeast  and  North— sec¬ 
tions  in  which  sportswear  will  some 
day  be  an  important  year  round 
item  as  it  is  in  the  .Southwest  and 
West  and  not  just  a  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  item.  One  big  question  to  be 
solved  is  how  can  we  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  and  convenient  lor  biivers 
everywhere  to  be  able  to  see  our 
lines  without  too  much  inconven¬ 
ience.  I  have  a  post-war  plan  which 
1  have  already  proposed  to  Califor¬ 
nia— and  I  hope  it  is  receiving 
serious  consideration. 

Joint  Market  Proposed 

It’s  simple:  Dallas  has  from  lour 
to  live  showings  or  buving  weeks 
each  year— at  which  time  our  new 
lines  are  shown.  Clalifornia  has 
the  same  thing.  I  propose  to  so 
time  our  showings,  that  all  of 
the  California  lines  that  desire  to 
show  in  Dallas,  can  be  here  during 
that  week— all  showing  on  one 
floor  at  one  of  our  local  hotels 
—and  when  California  has  her 
showings,  all  Dallas  littes  that  de¬ 
sire  to  go  out  there  can  have  the 
same  courtesy. 

Fhus  in  that  wav,  buvers  from 
the  far  West  would  have  the  op- 
j)ortutiitv  of  seeing  the  product  of 
both  California  and  Dallas  sports¬ 
wear  manufacturers,  anti  buyers 
from  the  North  anti  East  could 
see  both  in  Dallas.  .\nd  Califor¬ 
nia  anti  Dallas  can  go  still  lurther 
—they  can  have  their  own  joint 
show  at  some  mutuallv  agreeable 
time  in  Chicago.  New  York  Citv 
or  anvwhere  else.  Both  markets, 
specializing  in  sportswear,  would 
better  serve  all  retailers  everv- 
where.  bv  making  their  products 
easilv  available. 
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Corset  Week  Opens  November  29 


MANUFACTURERS  ANALYZE  SPRING  MERCHANDISE  PROSPECTS 

★  - - - ★ 


The  staiemcnts  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  corset  manufacturers  will, 
we  hope,  serve  to  clarify  the  present 
corset  situation  for  the  corset  buyer, 
inerchaiulise  manager  and  other 
store  executives.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  given  their  views  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  helpful  for  the  com¬ 
ing  period  of  tratisition  from 
natural  rubber  to  synthetics  in 
foundation  garments.  They  warn, 
however,  not  to  be  t<M)  optimistic 
too  soon  about  synthetics.  As  one 
manufacturer  puts  it.  ‘‘rhere  is 
no  glamour  af>out  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber.  Natural  rubber  is  something 
we  know  is  good.”  .Synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  for  garters  and  shoulder  straps 
is  expected  to  afford  the  first  re¬ 
lief  in  making  foundations.  .Syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  for  roll-on  garments 
is  expected  to  fill  in  that  aching 
void  in  junior  garment  stocks  be¬ 
fore  we  see  it  in  general  lines  of 
other  garments.  We  are  warned 
that  however  much  synthetic  is 
availal)le.  we  still  have  a  major 
problem  of  cotton  and  ravon  yarns 


with  which  it  must  be  wrapped. 

I  his  is  a  bottleneck  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  anxiety  next  to  that  number 
one  problem  in  corset  manufacture 
—manpower  and  womanpower. 

Most  manufacturers  feel  that 
biuers  are  quite  sale  if  they  plan 
on  a  three  months  stock  since,  as 
time  goes  on,  synthetics  will  be 
eased  into  lines.  Not  all  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  putting  out  gar¬ 
ments  with  the  new  rubber  at  the 
same  time.  They  predict  there 
will  be  no  sharp  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  present  garments  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  those  we  will  be  getting 
later.  ‘‘Keep  your  shirt  on,”  seems 
to  be  the  general  advice  of  man¬ 
ufacturers.  They  advise  against 
being  crowded  too  fast  by  con- 
stimer  interest  in  synthetic  rubber 
garments.  Much  of  the  consumer 
press  has  given  the  impression  that 
such  garments  will  be  in  stores 
today  or  tomorrow.  To  put  too 
much  pressure  on  some  manufac¬ 
turers  could  result  in  untried  and 
unsatisfactory  garments  which 
would  cause  lepercussions  that 


might  be  harmful  to  department 
prestige. 

That  number  one  problem  of 
manpower  will,  of  course,  govern 
the  whole  production  situation  and 
no  one  can  foresee  improvement. 
Because  it  affects  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  from  \arn  to  finished  garment, 
there  are  too  many  processes  which 
may  be  slowed  up,  or  at  best  kept 
to  present  output,  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Manufacture  of  the  new  Talon 
is  reported,  so  far,  as  being  able 
to  meet  demands  made  by  corset 
manufacturers.  Woven  materials 
continue  hard  to  get.  But  it  is 
the  opinion  of  manufacturers  that 
the  corset  situation  will  be  eased 
somewhat  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1944,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter, 
they  expect  considerably  less 
tension. 

We  thank  the  corset  manufac¬ 
turers  for  cooperating  with  ruF. 
Billetin',  in  presenting  the  indus- 
trv’s  frank  views,  at  this  time. 

—Pearl  Berry 


THE  CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA: 


K)  HELP  CLARIFY  the  con¬ 
fusion  created  bv  much  premature 
and  erroneous  publicitv,  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  following: 

Liliing  of  restrictions  (M-124, 
M-174.  L-90)  on  the  use  of  elastic 
fabrics  by  the  corset  industrv  does 
not  assure  immediate  volume  pro¬ 
duction  of  types  of  garments  which 
were  outlawed  bv  L  90.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  of  svnthetic  threatl.  while 
showing  almost  dailv  progress,  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
.•\cnte  shortages  of  cotton  and  ravon 
vat  ns  for  covering  rubber  threail 
and  the  equally  severe  shortages 
of  maiq)owcr  at  everv  step  along 
the  line  from  rubber  thread  manu¬ 
facture  through  fabric  production 
to  garment  manufacture  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  cannot  be  solved  quick¬ 
ly.  Production  of  roll-on  girdles 
and  pantie  girdles,  for  instance,  will 
be  a  mere  trickle  for  some  months 


belore  it  can  l)e  expected  to  be  a 
stream  of  anv  size. 

Garments  made  under  L-90  re¬ 
strictions  will  continue  to  sell  freely 
for  some  time  because  rubber  fab¬ 
rics  will  be  so  scarce  for  manv 
months  that  manufacturers  will 
not  use  much  more  in  each  gar¬ 
ment  than  at  present. 

.Aside  from  the  above,  founda¬ 
tion  garment  manufacturers  are 
still  restricted  to  jy,  of  1911  unit 
production  on  all  items  except 
that  Glass  I  garments,  bandeaux 
and  brassieres  mav  lie  made  in 
anv  quantitv.  Because  of  this  lim¬ 
itation.  the  combined  otitput  of  all 
manufacturers  could  at  no  time 
he  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this 
cotintrv’s  needs  as  long  as  retail 
sales  are  even  onlv  at  a  par  with 
1941. 

The  retailer,  after  analvzing  all 
these  facts,  finds  himself  faced  with 


only  one  .ill-inq)oi  tatit  tpiestion, 
namely.  ‘‘Is  mv  stock  on  hand  and 
on  order  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  mv  needs  until  .March  or  .April, 
1941-’'  If  the  answer  is  “No”,  then 
additional  merchandise  must  lie 
purchased  from  the  inanttfacturers’ 
present  day  offerings. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment 
that  retail  opeiations  for  the  early 
months  of  1944  shotild  lie  planned 
on  stvles  now  oeing  offered.  A'ou 
tan  continue  to  place  vour  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  abilitv  of  your  recog¬ 
nized  resources  to  keep  vou  ade- 
tpiattlv  competitive  at  all  times. 
A’oti  can  continue  to  feel  confident 
that  the  merchandise  vou  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  worthy  of  their 
reputation  and  styled,  with  the  best 
materials  available,  to  merit  your 
approval  and  that  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 
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f<»'  “It  figure$ 

good  stwes 


cDlie  above  is  reproduced  from  an 
advertisement  now  appearing  twice 
a  week  (in  preferred  position)  in 
28  newspapers  thruout  the  country. 
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MACK  KAHN,  ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC,: 


11  IE  RECEM  Wl’ll  Ruling 
|K'iniitling  the  Iree  inaiuiiacliue 
ol  suilhelic  rubber  and  eliinina- 
lion  ol  L-DO  has  tausetl  tonsid- 
eiable  anxiety  in  tiie  trade  as  to 
the  t\|je  ol  corsets  and  the  amount 
ol  sNiitiietic  rubber  that  will  be 
used  lor  Spring  deli\er\. 

While  continuous  progress  is 
being  made  toward  its  peilection, 
it  has  as  yet  not  been  appro\ed  to 
the  point  where  a  manulacturer 
(an  indulge  Ireely  in  its  use. 

However,  we  do  not  want  to  ap- 


|>ear  discouraging  in  tliis  direction. 
I’rogiess  is  being  made  and  we  ho|)e 
by  the  Inst  ol  the  year  to  have  ac- 
cejUable  thread  to  insure  making 
good  loundations.  However,  we 
want  to  caution  our  customers  not 
to  expect  (piantities  in  excess  ol 
the  (piolas  they  ha\e  been  receiv¬ 
ing  in  the  past. 

.\t  present,  wc  cannot  promise  to 
deli\er  more  units  lor  the  .Spring 
than  we  liave  (turing  the  Inst 
(piarter  ol  this  year  and  this  is 
regardless  ol  whether  our  garments 


will  be  made  with  natural  or  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber. 

Ol  course,  we  e.xpect  to  use  up 
all  ol  the  natural  rubber  belore 
proceeding  to  use  synthetic.  The 
extreme  shortage  ol  line  combed 
cotton  \arn  necessary  to  cover  the 
thread,  and  the  acute  shortage  of 
available  manpower  to  operate  the 
((piipment  whidi  has  been  idle  al¬ 
most  two  years,  will  preclude  any¬ 
one  Iroin  having  merchandise  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  available 
the  past  year. 


MAX  KOPS,  JR.,  KOPS  BROTHBRS,  INC.: 

(President,  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America) 


PRESS  RELE.\SES  of  the  past 
few  weeks  concerning  synthetic 
rubber  and  the  revision  of  War 
Production  Order  L-‘JO  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  retailers’  interest  in  cor¬ 
sets  made  with  synthetic  rubber 
because  of  the  relationship  of  the 
outlook  in  tlial  regard  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  j)lans  of  their  corset 
departments  for  the  next  six 
months.  Some  newspaper  dis¬ 
patches  have  been  confusing  in  that 
they  suggested  to  the  public  that 
(orsets  embodying  s\nthetic  rub- 
l)er  would  very  soon  Ite  available  in 
generous  (piantity.  It  is  reported 
that  some  retailers,  in  expectation 
ol  the  tptick  release  of  revised  cor¬ 
set  designs  incorporating  the  sub¬ 
stantial  itse  of  synthetic  rubber,  are 
perplexed  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  make  additional  pur¬ 
chases  of  foundation  garments  in 
the  fortn  now  being  offered  by  the 
(orset  industry. 

\  careful  appraisal  of  the  actual 
lacts  appears  to  preclude  an  early 
realization  of  synthetic  rubber 
fabrics  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
the  needs  of  the  corset  industry 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  retail 
stores.  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  synthetic  rubber  are 
not  yet  considered  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  although  excellent  jirogress  is 
being  made  with  the  tests.  How¬ 
ever,  many  other  difficulties  re¬ 
main  to  be  overcome.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  necessary  supplies  of 
cotton  and  rayon  yarns  will  serve  to 
retard  the  production  of  synthetic 
fabrics,  not  only  because  these  yarns 
are  essential  components  of  such 


fabiics,  but  also  because  manulac- 
tuiers  ol  these  materials  seemingly 
display  an  unwillingness  t<j  change 
over  machines  because  ol  the  p(JS- 
sibility  that  production  could  not 
be  maintained  due  to  lack  ol  neces¬ 
sary  tliread. 

Ol  major  importance  is  the  prol)- 
lem  ol  sufficient  manpower  to 
handle  all  ol  the  phases  in  the  con- 
\ersion  of  the  itasic  synthetic  rul)- 
ber  through  to  the  finished  lounda- 
lion  garment.  Many  manufactur¬ 
ers  ol  elastic  labrics  are  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  production  so  that 
the  facilities  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  any  civilian  goods 
are  limited. 

based  on  present  conditions  the 
hutors  mitigating  against  substan¬ 
tial  production  of  .synthetic  elastic 
fabrics  are  not  likely  to  be  over¬ 
tome  before  March  and  .\pril.  It 
must  not  be  construed  from  this 
that  none  will  be  available  before 
that  time  since  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  first  lots  of  such  fabrics,  as 
well  as  foundation  garments  em¬ 
bodying  their  use,  will  make  their 
appearance  in  very  limited  quan- 
titv  late  this  vear  and  early  in 
1944. 

I'he  initial  releases  of  such  fab¬ 
rics,  because  of  limited  quantity, 
will  serve  only  to  bolster  the  rapid¬ 
ly  waning  stocks  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  fabrics  still  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  corset  manufacturers.  The 
relationship  of  all  of  these  factors 
to  the  retailers’  position  can  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  that  retail 
stocks  have  steadily  decreased,  and 
it  is  unlikelv  that  the  decrease  of 


stocks  can  be  halted  assuming  that 
substantially  the  same  sales  curve 
evidenced  during  the  past  lew 
months  will  maintain  in  the  future. 
Ellis  seems  a  logical  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
prospects,  the  dwindling  supplies 
of  natural  rubber  fabrics,  and  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  corsets 
is  still  limited  to  75”(,  of  first 
(piarter  1941  production. 

*  «  « 

Obviously,  then,  the  retailers 
cannot  allord  to  stop  buying  until 
their  stock  can  be  replenished  with 
corsets  made  ot  synthetic  rubber, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  corset  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  cannot  be  expected  to 
change  over  to  the  production  of 
such  garments  simultaneously.  A 
safe  appraisal  of  the  situation  for 
the  retailer  appears  to  be  that  since 
substantial  supplies  of  synthetic 
rubber  fabrics  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  mid-Spring,  retail  shelves 
cannot  be  restocked  in  keeping  with 
consumer  demand  before  that  time, 
and  that  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  face  a  sharp  decline  in  first  and 
early  second  quarter  sales,  they 
must  make  commitments  for  re¬ 
quirements  through  March  and 
-April  on  the  basis  of  the  corset 
industry’s  Spring  lines  which  will 
be  presented  late  this  month. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  the  re¬ 
tailer  should  continue  to  place  his 
faith  and  confidence  in  his  recog¬ 
nized  corset  resources  with  the  safe 
assurance  that  the  merchandise 
offered  bv  them  will  be  intrinsically 
sound  and  amply  competitive. 
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1942 — in  spite  of  everyone's  worst  fears — proved  to  be  a  good  year  for  foundation  retailers. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1943  retail  sales  "held  their  own" — and  even  went  ahead — because 
manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  had  sufficient  inventories  to  draw  upon.  But  now  these  stocks 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  they  no  longer  make  up  the  gap  between  demand  and 
production.  Let's  be  thankful  these  reserves  lasted  as  long  as  they  did! 

However,  as  Maiden  Form  views  the  future — we  believe  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 

Certainly,  unless  some  drastic  change  takes  place,  indications  are  that  the  delivery  situation  will 
not  become  any  worse  and — if  our  optimistic  hopes  are  fulfilled — they  will  improve! 

COME  SEE  rs  WHEN 
YOU  ARE  IN  TOWN 

We  won't  promise  to  show  you 
all  sorts  of  new  things — that's 
impossible  just  now — but  we  are 
ready  to  greet  you  cordially. 

Mfo  l*ot(r  Share  —  Buy  Bonds  **There  is  a  •liaiden  Form  for  Erery  Type  of  Figure  I*' 

MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE.  COMPANY,'  I  n  e. 

MO  MadlooR  Avd.,  New  York  !•  020  Merek.  Mart,  C^hleago  S4  719  S.  Loo  Aageles  St.,  Loo  AOgeles  14 


IDA  ROSENTHAL,  MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO.: 

LOOKING  AHEAD  to  the  pros-  be  able  to  maintain  our  present  slioulti  tlierefore  show  an  improve- 
pectiM-'  brassiere  situation  lor  1944,  (quotas  on  deliveries  unless  unlore-  ment  over  the  recent  tightened  sit- 
Maiden  Form’s  viewpoint  is,  on  the  seen  set-backs  should  occur.  When  nation.  What  the  luture  actually 
wh(»le,  an  optimistic  one.  I  do  not  we  get  into  the  second  or  third  holds  lor  us,  ot  course,  no  one  can 
anticipate  that  any  great  change  quarter  ol  1944,  there  is  now  rea-  have  the  temerity  td  predict  in  any 
will  take  place  during  the  first  son  to  believe  that  things  may  certain  terms.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
quarter  ol  next  year,  as  lar  as  pro-  begin  to  ease  tip  somewhat.  The  repeat  my  general  statement  that 
duct  ion  possibilities  are  concerned,  entire  year,  il  things  develop  as  we  are  looking  lorward  to  the 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hope  to  it  now  appears  that  they  will,  new  year  optimistically. 

W.  H,  LOWY,  THE  PORMFIT  CO.: 

1  HERE  WILL  BE  lewer  models  brassiere  line  will  continue  with  Formlit  will  e.xercise  greatest  cau- 
in  the  Fonnfit  girdle  and  Girdleiere  approximately  the  same  number  t ion  belore  incorporating  synthetic 
line  in  the  spring  season,  1944.  ol  styles  as  in  the  spring  season  rubber  into  their  line  so  that  the 
Carclul  pruning  ol  this  part  ol  without  material  changes.  customer  will  not  in  the  long 

the  line  was  accomplishecl  alter  Formlit  advises  against  over-op-  run  regret  her  enthusiasm  lor  it. 
study  ol  types,  best  selling  sizes,  timistic  hopes  in  connection  with  A  post-war  plan  for  retail  corset 
price  ranges  and  asailable  mate-  the  use  ol  synthetic  rubber  by  the  operation  based  on  surveys  and 
rials.  I'he  [noperly  reduced  line  industry  at  an  early  date.  Neglect  other  analytical  studies  is  being 
will  aid  present  manulacturing  ol  inventories  in  the  beliel  that  prepared  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
problems  and  wdl  enable  the  com-  the  advent  ol  synthetic  rubber  ol  merchandise  men  and  buyers  at 
pany  to  offer  their  accounts  fuller  foundations  will  make  obsolescent  the  proper  time  as  a  guide  for  the 
depth  in  sizes  and  quantities  in  present  foundation  styles  will  temporary  chaos  that  will  un- 
those  numbers  which  remain.  The  prove  costly  and  disappointing.  doubtedly  come  when  the  war  ends. 

1.  r.  WARNER,  WARNER  BROTHERS: 

SVNTHEl'IG  RUBBER  fabrics,  demand  if  matte  of  rubber  fabric,  not  wait.  Retailers  who  cancel 
knit  and  woven,  will  be  available  1  hese  can  be  made  with  minimum  orders  will  be  sorry, 
from  now  on,  beginnitig  in  small  ol  rubber  and  labor  per  garment.  There  is  no  glamour  about  syn- 
quantities,  and  slowly  growing  in  Present  garments  in  stock  and  on  thetic  rubber.  Natural  rubber  is 
volume,  riiey  will  be  fairly  dis-  order,  made  under  L-90  restrictions,  something  we  know  all  about  and 
tributed  among  the  manufacturers,  will  continue  to  sell  freely  for  five  we  know  it  is  good.  Synthetic  rub- 
I'hc  supply  of  such  rubber  in  or  six  months  oecausc  rubber  will  ber  is  an  experiment.  We  hope  and 
manufacturers’  hands  between  be  so  scarce  for  many  months  that  believe  it  will  be  good,  but  the 
now  and  January  1st  will  be  very  it  will  be  unwise  to  use  much  if  retailer  who  has  or  can  get  gar- 
small.  By  .\pril  1st,  the  quantity  any  more  in  each  garment  than  ments  with  natural  rubber  is  in 
made  into  corsets  will  not  be  any-  now,  and  the  supply  of  roll-ons  and  the  best  position, 
where  near  the  quantity  needed.  garments  with  more  rubber  is  going  The  cause  of  corset  and  brassiere 
The  greatest  immediate  need  for  to  be  inadequate  for  a  long  time,  shortage  is  not  rubber,  nor  L-90, 

1  ul)l)er  is  in  hose  supporters,  Women  must  have  corsets  and  they  but  manpower— in  this  case  woman- 
shoulder  straps,  etc.  Another  great  will  continue  to  buy  the  present  power.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
need  is  in  roll-on  knit  girdles  and  garments.  They  cannot  get  them  enough  workers  being  available  to 
panty  girdles,  which  are  in  great  with  more  rubber,  atid  they  can-  make  the  garments  required. 

G.  A,  FLETCHER,  MUNSINGWEAR,  INC,: 

If  US  OUR  OPINION,  and  1  the  buyers  because  the  greatest  with  too  narrow  side  sections  will 
believe  this  is  generallv  so  in  the  shortage  now  existing  in  corset  de-  be  made  with  enough  elastic  so 
industry,  that  no  quantities  of  syn-  partments  is  panties  and  girdles  for  they  may  function  reasonably  well 
thetic  rubber  will  be  available  for  the  junior  or  youthful  figure.  Many  and  be  salable  in  May  or  June  of 
a  number  of  months  and  that  the  stores  have  nothing  whatever  on  next  year,  even  with  synthetic  rub- 
retailer  will  get  little  benefit  from  their  shelves  and  the  early  return  ber  reasonably  available, 
merchandise  made  with  ssTithetic  of  this  class  of  merchandise  should  I  feel  that  if  this  procedure  is  fol- 
rubber  before  six  months  at  least,  be  a  boon  to  the  corset  department,  lowed,  the  uncertainty  which  exists 
We  feel  the  all-elastic  garment.  We  also  feel  that  manufacturers  in  many  buyers’  minds  about  nar- 
such  as  circidar  knits,  Raschel  who  still  have  rubber  to  use  as  side  row  elastic  side  section  garments 
knits,  etc.,  offer  the  best  initial  sections  in  their  garments,  should  will  be  overcome,  as  no  difficulty 
use  for  synthetic  rubber  because  endeavor,  if  at  all  possible,  to  be  a  will  then  arise  in  disposing  of 
of  their  type  of  construction.  This  little  more  liberal  in  the  use  of  goods  purchased  for  spring  needs, 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  their  rubber  so  garments  now  made  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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IT’S  NEW/ 


FEATHER-LIGHT  •  S  L  E  E  K  -  S  U  R  F  A  C  E  D 


STRONG  •  ABSORBENT  •  IRONS  WELL 


STYLED  AND  WOVEN  BY  FLEXEES  -  this  new  Flex-Chine 
fabric  possesses  many  desirable  qualities  not  hitherto  inherent 
in  any  one  material.  Flex-Chine  combines  high  tenacity 
Cordura  yarns  by  duPont  with  fine  long  staple  cotton  — 
creatively  combined  in  Flexees  own  mill. 

♦  ★  ★ 

Flex-Chine  is  the  sleekest,  strongest,  finest  fabric— of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge— for  present  use  in  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  And,  because  of  its  absorbency,  there's  no  "clammy" 
feeling  when  worn  next  to  the  skin. 

In  a  wartime  economy,  it  is  impossible  to  promise  just  when 
this  superlative  material  can  be  created  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  But  —  as  our  nylon  stocks  are  being  exhausted  —  a 
limited  amount  of  Flex-Chine  is  now  being  made  available. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC.  •  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Dramatically  Featured  in 

FASHIONS  OF  THE  TIMES" 


/  yisit  during 

.00^'  ‘"to  coR^  , 

mginhihono 

yhetTp'®*  yiew 'n 

Brasvri''‘>«°'' 

Flexees  Combination 
created  from  Flex-Chine 
As  photographed  by 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC.  •  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Times  Fashion  Show 


.  .  .  Flex-Chine  by  Flexees  was  acclaimed  an 
outstanding  fabric  creation,  by  discriminat¬ 
ing  merchants  and  fashion  experts  from  all 
over  the  country.  As  a  result— Flex-Chine  will 
receive  great  nation-wide  publicity. 
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Conservation  Instructions  Are  Your 
Best  Departmental  Promotion 


JUDGING  iroin  vvhai  we  see  of 
retail  promotions  centering 
aruuncl  corset  conservation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  much  is  being  left 
undone  by  many  stores  in  render¬ 
ing  this  vital  service  to  customers. 
With  present  stocks  what  they 
are  and  future  ones  uncertain,  no 
department  in  retail  establishments 
is  so  well  keyed  for  conservation 
education.  Occasionally,  we  have 
seen  stores  feature  the  care  and 
washing  of*  corsets  and  we  know 
of  one  manufacturer  who  has  in¬ 
cluded  care  information  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  for  national 
distribution. 

Women’s  pages  in  publications, 
which  are  so  often  influenced  by 
releases  given  them  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  tell  much  about  “making  do” 
and  “making  over,’’  Makers  of 
patterns,  threads,  buttons,  cleaning 
fluids,  etc.,  give  information  on 
conservation  from  hats  to  furniture, 
jewelry  to  electrical  appliances,  in 
fact  almost  every  item  sold  in  retail 
stores— but  foundation  garments. 
Of  course,  no  manufacturer  of  cor¬ 
set  findings  would  consider  such  a 
procedure  at  this  time,  but  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  cor¬ 
sets  could  do  a  swell  job  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  by  broadcasting  to  publi¬ 
cations  ways  and  means  for  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  such  garments. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  are  on 
the  alert  for  “copy”  for  conserva¬ 
tion  articles.  Releases  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  made  interesting  and 
if  done  bv  many  and  not  a  few,  and 
consistently,  could  contribute  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  present  sup¬ 
ply  in  home  wardrobes,  in  stores 
and  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

In  the  past  many  stores  located 
on  the  same  street  promoted  and 
sold  like  corsets  made  bv  the  same 
manufacturers  at  about  the  same 
prices.  They  prided  themselves  on 
the  service  they  gave  customers  and 
attributed  theit  individual  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  quality  of  service  thev 
offered. 

Each  buver  claimed  for  her  de¬ 
partment  the  most  efficient  fitters. 


By  Pearl  Berry 

the  most  complete  lines  for  figure 
tspes  and  sizes  and  the  most  com¬ 
petent  alterations.  Each  felt  she 
liad  a  perfect  follow-up  system  for 
customer  needs.  Naturally,  such 
procedure  would  be  absurd  today. 
But  there  is  one  service  left  for 
promotion,  which  would  identify 
the  store  in  the  corset  customer’s 
mind  and  that  is  correct  conserva¬ 
tion  information. 

Just  to  tell  customers  that  fre- 
tpieni  washings  of  corsets  helps  to 
preserve  them  and  then  let  it  go 
at  that,  is  often  misunderstood. 
But  to  talk  of  washing  methods 
intelligently  can  be  an  interesting 
topic.  Information  need  not  be 
lengthy  or  complicated.  (But  this 
is  a  case  where  it  is  good  business 
for  salespeople  to  ha\e  more  in¬ 
formation  than  may  be  needed  in 
order  to  answer  all  questions.) 
Gorset  materials  being  scarce,  and 
perhaps  differing  from  shipment  to 
shipment,  it  should  be  a  “must” 
for  salespeople  to  get  conserva¬ 
tion  information  from  buyers  as 
each  new  lot  comes  into  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Few  materials  put  into  cor¬ 
sets  vary  so  much,  however,  that, 
generally  speaking,  simple  rules 
won’t  cover  their  care. 

“Easy  does  it.”  coidd  well  be  a 
m(»tto  for  washing  instructions. 
To  inform  customers  of  some 
“Don’t’s”  may  be  a  good  thing.  For 
instance,  don’t  use  hot  unite)  : 
don’t  use  harsh  soap:  don’t  hanir 
to  dry  by  garters  or  shoulder  straps 
attached  to  delicate  lace;  don’t  use 
hot  iron  and  don’t  dry  in  sun  nr 
near  heat. 

The  “Do’s”  are  manv  to  cover 
different  types  of  garments,  but 
none  of  them  is  difficult; 

1.  Do  use  warm  water  in  which 
mild  soap  flakes  have  been 
tlioroughly  dissolved  into  a  rich 
suds. 

2.  Note  especially  soiled  spots 
for  attention.  Use  a  soft  cloth  or 
brush  which  has  been  dipped  into 
fresh  flakes  and  rub  these  spots 
gently. 


3.  Squeeze  garment  so  suds  get 
into  meshes  of  material. 

4.  Use  second  water  in  which 
some  flakes  have  been  dissolved 
to  release  first  soiled  suds. 

5.  Rinse  in  clear  warm  water. 

6.  Hang  in  dry,  cool  place 
away  from  sun  and  heat.  Close 
Talons  or  other  fasteners.  Roll  in 
towel  to  remove  as  much  moisture 
as  possible.  This  ntakes  for  quick¬ 
er  drying  and  less  weight  when 
garment  must  be  hung.  Lay  gar¬ 
ment  Hat  for  drying  if  possible. 

7.  It  is  better  not  to  iron  gar¬ 
ment.  If  ironed,  then  only  on  ma- 
rial  sections,  never  on  elastic  por¬ 
tions. 

8.  Do  not  store  in  heated  place. 
Roll  in  paper  to  avoid  snags  and 
for  freshness. 

(It  is  easy  to  do  home  tinting 
when  colors  are  faded.  A  new 
shade  can  give  new  interest  to  a 
useil  garment.  Some  odd  packages 
of  pastel  color  Tintex  coujd  be 
displayed  in  departments  going  in 
for  conservation  in  a  big  way.) 

Home  Repairs 

MENDING  TIPS  to  customers 
could  ease  many  a  sorely  tried  al¬ 
teration  department.  With  the 
many  women  who  are  doing  men’s 
jobs  plus  home  tasks  today  and 
manv  women  on  the  home  front 
doing  added  home  jobs,  there  are 
a  lot  who  might  appreciate  in¬ 
struction  on  home  repairs  on  cor¬ 
sets.  W’omen  holding  two  jobs  base 
little  time  for  shopping  and  the 
time  element  may  be  shortened  on 
a  small  repair  if  done  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  taken  to  a  store  and  called 
for  some  davs  later.  The  Formfit 
Companv  has  prepared  an  outline 
t)f  simple  repairs  which  could  be 
helpful  for  intelligent  but  inex¬ 
perienced  alteration  girls,  riiey 
are  professional  suggestions,  but 
clever  home  sewers  could  follow 
them;  and  they  are  reproduced  in 
the  following  paragraphs  w'ith  the 
permission  of  the  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany;  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Garters 

“As  soon  as  any  all-elasiic  garter 
begins  to  curl  or  Iray  at  sides  it 
should  l)e  repaired  immediately. 
Here’s  how  to  do  it:  cut  oti  Irayed 
piece  and  replace  with  tape  or 
shoulder  strap  material  ol  the  same 
width.  This  conserves  the  elastic 
garter,  for  as  soon  as  the  life  comes 
out  of  even  a  small  part  of  the 
elastic,  the  fraying  spreads  rapid¬ 
ly  and  destroys  the  entire  garter. 
By  removing  only  a  small  section 
of  the  elastic,  and  suhstiiuting 
tape,  you  still  give  the  customer 
the  benefit  of  stretch  in  the  garter. 

“If  you  cut  off  Yi  inch  of  elastic, 
be  sure  to  use  one  inch  of  tape 
to  take  care  of  the  stretch  that  was 
in  the  removed  elastic  piece.  Sew 
the  tape  on  the  garter  and 
SlITCH  ZIGZAC..  Then  sew 
the  garter  on  the  garment  and 
STITCH  ZIC-ZAG.as  shown  in  il¬ 
lustration.  (This  zig-zag  stitcii 
must  alwa\s  Ite  useil  when  you 
are  stitching  on  elastic  because 
if  you  use  a  running  stitch  the 
elastic  can  no 
longer  stretch— 
and  there  is  al- 
wa\s  sttme  elas¬ 
tic  where  gar¬ 
ters  are  at¬ 
tached. 

Stays 

“If  you  decide  to  remove  stays, 
NE\TR  cut  the  cloth  and  pull 
them  out.  It  is  (juite  possiljle  that 
the  customer  will  wish  to  put  the 
stay  back  in  later  if  she  finds  she 
needs  more  control.  If  you  cut  the 
cloth  and  pull  the  stav  out.  \ou 
will  rutt  into  considerable  trouble 
in  keeping  it  in  if  it  is  to  be  used 
again.  For  even 
though  you  patch  the 
ch)th  where  you  cut 
it.  the  stay  will  inva¬ 
riably  push  through. 

I'he  proper  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  open  the 
tape  about  an  inch  or 
so  on  the  side  where 
it  has  been  stitched 
down.  Then  remove 
the  stav  from  the  cas¬ 
ing  attd  stitch  down 
again. 


“For  patching,  proceed  this  way: 
cut  patch  cloth  to  larger 


STAY 


Patching 


all  around  than  the  piece  to  be 
patched.  1  urn  under  edge  of 
patch  once  about  i/^".  (If  some 
elastic  is  available,  patch  the  elas¬ 
tic  section  with  an  elastic  patch. 
Flowever,  in  this  event,  do  not 
turn  the  patch  under  as  it  w'ill  be 
too  bulky.)  First  baste  the  patch 
on  the  inside  of  the  garment  to 
jjlace.  Fhen,  when  patching  an 
elastic  section  be  sure  to  use  the 
zig-zag  stitch,  as  illustrated.  When 
patching  a  doth  section,  use  a 
single  running  stitch. 

“I.MPORI  ANT  NO  I  E:  If  you 
are  patching  an  elastic  section  and 
are  using  a  fabric  cloth  cut  the 
patch  a  trifle  fuller 
than  the  section 
you  are  patching, 
for  remember,  the 
elastic  stretches  and 
this  must  be  allowed  for  in  the 
patch. 

Gussets 

“Watch  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
gussets  of  all  garments!  These  gus¬ 
sets  are  extremely  important  to  the 
good  fit  of  any  foundation.  Re¬ 
pairing  a  gusset  is  verv  similar  to 
patching.  When  a  gusset  stretches 
and  loses  its  body,  get  a  twill  or 
soft  batiste,  or  salvage  piece  of 
elastic  from  a  discarded  garment, 
if  possible.  Cut  it  to  shape  of 
gusset,  but— if  using  fabric  patch, 
cut  a  little  fuller  to  allow  for  the 
stretch  in  the  elastic  (russet,  .\llow 
for  turning  under  \/o"  along  the 
edges.  First  baste,  then  sew  on  the 
inside  the  same  as  you  would  a 
patch,  but  hem  the  edge.  If  you 
insert  this  cloth  under  the  elastic 
gusset  as  soon  as  any  wear  is  notice¬ 
able,  it  will  never  pull  out  any 
farther. 
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Closings 

“W’hen  a  closing  needs  repairing, 
that  is,  if  the  zipper  wears  out  or 


the  hook  and  eye  tape  is  so  badly 
worn,  it  must  be  replaced,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  insert  a  dress  zip¬ 
per,  as  is  oft-times  done.  Dress  zip¬ 
pers  are  not  constructed  to  witli- 
stand  the  “pull”  that  corset  closing 
gets.  If  you  can  insert  a  corset  zip¬ 
per  satisfactorily,  do  it. 

“In  an  all-in-one,  if  the  top  hall 
of  the  closing  is  hook  and  eye,  and 
the  bottom  half  is  a  zipper  (as  is 
many  times  the  case)  and  just  the 
zipper  needs  replacing— merely  at¬ 
tach  a  new'  hook  and  eye  tape  to 
the  old,  and  then  sew'  down.  And. 
this  IS  of  extreme  importance:  Re¬ 
inforce  the  bottom  of  the  closing 
with  a  piece  of  tape.  Cut  the  tape 
oblong  about  1"  long  and  (4"  wide 


and  sew  firmlv 


across  the  bottom 
of  the  opening 
horizon  t  ally. 
Then  with  scis¬ 
sors  or  a  heavy 
object  press  the 
bottom  hook 
flat  and  never 
use  it.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the 
opening  will 
split  wide  open 
at  the  bottom.” 


«  «  * 


C!orset  Salvage  Clinic 

\\’e  have  spoketi  in  the  past  of 
the  advisability  of  customers  sav¬ 
ing  whole  garments  instead  of  sec¬ 
tions,  talons,  etc.  To  cut  into  gar¬ 
ments  before  sections  are  wanted 
lor  repairs  may  l)e  wasteful  before 
it  is  known  just  wiiat  may  be  need¬ 
ed  for  patching  or  filling  in.  For 
instance,  to  save  whole  garments 
may  mean  that  lace  or  material 
l)ust  cups  can  be  used  for  rein¬ 
forcement  with  surrounding  mate¬ 
rial,  usually  reinforced,  intact  fr)r 
greater  strength  or  better  finish. 
Bust  cups,  lace  or  otherwise  may 
sometimes  be  featherst itched  to  the 
outside  or  underside  of  damaged 
ones  so  they  look  (juite  dainty. 
Featherstitching  on  of  jxttches  in 
the  body  of  garments  can  look  like 
a  “design”  jjarticularly  if  a  like 
simulated  patch  is  put  on  another 
place  to  balance  the  effect. 

.\  corset  salvage  clinic  could  be 
made  an  interesting  and  valuable 
j^romotion  to  corset  department 
service  bv  stores  which  w'ould  make 
claims  for  giving  the  best  service 
in  town. 
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Better  Corset  Retailing  Tomorrow . . . 

from  what  Form  fit  f«  doing  today! 


One  of  our  big  jobs  today  is  to 
attempt  to  take  the  "bugs”  out  of 
corset  manufacturing  and  retailing 
as  they  have  existed  up  to  now.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task  and  we  know  it. 
But,  frankly,  we  believe  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  excellent  progress. 

For  many  months  we  have  been 
working  on  a  Plan.  A  Plan  which  will 
supersede  and  greatly  improve  upon 
anything  ever  done  in  pre-war  days. 
We’re  making  surveys.  We’re  study¬ 
ing  pre-war  practices,  present-day 
conditions.  And  we’re  evaluating  as 
much  as  is  humanly  possible,  every 
problem  and  possibility  with  which  the 
corset-department  manager  will  be 
confronted. ..with  the  advent  of  Peace. 

Under  the  microscope  of  our  labora¬ 
tory  thinking  we  see  many  things. 
New  methods  of  corset  manufactur¬ 
ing.  New  materials.  New  testing 


techniques.  New  fitting  techniques. 
New  time  savers  for  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  New  store  arrange¬ 
ments.  New  ways  of  training  clerks. 
New  advertising  slants. 

All  these  and  what  they  portend, 
both  for  corset  manufacturers  and 
retailers  in  the  days  to  follow  Peace, 
are  getting  our  closest  attention  . . . 
and  upon  them  we  are  formulating 
The  Formfit  Plan,  tailored  to  fit  every 
size  and  class  of  corset  department. 
This  when  completed,  will  give  prac¬ 
ticable,  provable,  profitable  solu¬ 
tions. 

Thus,  in  our  humble  opinion,  we  think 
future-minded  merchants  will  do  well 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  Formfit  post¬ 
war  planning.  For  great  new  im¬ 
provements  are  in  the  offing.  And 
you,  we  sincerely  believe,  will  want 
to  be  on  the  better-day  bandwagon! 


THE  TorniTir  company 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 
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tTOHK  HOURSl  yiM  A.  M.  TO  •  P.  M. 


SAKS-34th 

•lOAtWAir  AM  MIN  II  •  lA.  A-KM 


A  Stitch  in  Tim* 


Addt  Uf*  to  Your 


WARNERV  ^ 

LE  MNT  GIRDLE 


To  prevent  body  perspiration  from  wearing  out 
the  elastic,  rinse  your  girdle  frequently  in  luke> 
warm  suds  and  hang  it  in  a  cool  place  to  dry. 
Should  your  girdle  problems  become  serious, 
bring  them  to  SAKS-34TH.  Our  corset  repair 
service  will  repair  and  refit  it  for  you. 

If  yoa  reaf/y  MUST  btve  a  new  eirdit.  SAKS- 


34TH  has  tbt  Warper's  Le  Gant  to  give  yon  tht 


slim  silbeuette 


m'rt  looking  tor. 


WARNER'S  LE  6ANT  STA41P-TOP  GIRDLE.  Under 
saits,  imifonne,  and  work  clotkcs.  Rajeo  and  cotton. 

Siica  27  to  32 _ SJO 

WARNER'S  ALPHABET  BRAS: 

Long,  aim  34  to  42 _ 1.30,  2.00,  2J0.  3.tS  and  3.00 

Bandcana,  aiaca  32  to  3t _ 1.30  and  2.30 

WARNER'S  U  GANT  CORSELETTES.  aiaca  34  to  40, 
3.00  to  13.00 


SAKS-34TH— FIFTH  FLOOK 


WOMANPOWER  AND  THE  BUYER 


The  woinanpower  shortage  in 
corset  departments  has  chang¬ 
ed  the  age  old  “heaven  protect  tlie 
working  girl,’’  to  “heaven  help  the 
buyer.’’  The  calibre  of  new  help 
is  leaving  much,  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  a  majority  of  cases.  New 
York  corset  department  heads  tell 
us.  Much  of  this  help,  they  say, 
comes  from  small  corset  shops  to 
department  stores  for  shorter  hours 
and  better  pay.  Many  of  these 
fitters  claim  long  experience  in 
corsetry  but  in  most  cases  they 
prove  short  on  courtesy.  They  have 
been  trained  to  sell  corsets  and  not 


service,  and  consequently  they  are 
well  below  the  usual  standard  for 
corset  departments  in  the  larger 
retail  stores.  This  sub-standard 
type  of  fitter  views  a  lost  sale  only 
as  a  personal  loss  without  realiz¬ 
ing  that  many  times  it  is  her  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  customer  that  has 
lost  the  sale  and  a  customer.  Even 
with  the  closest  supervision,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  such  fitters  from 
offending  customers  who  do  not 
buy  quickly  whatever  is  shown. 

Could  it  be  that  there  is  an  un¬ 
tapped  source  for  fitters  from 
home  women  who  have  taken  first 


aid  Red  Cross  and  nurses’  aid 
classes?  If  they  could  be  appealed 
to  on  the  basis  of  learning  more 
of  anatomy  and  the  science  of  cor¬ 
setry  for  their  own  benefit  while 
earning,  and  doing  a  bang-up  war 
job  at  the  same  time,  could  the 
stores  not  get  a  better  and  more 
sincere  type  of  help?  .\n  advertise¬ 
ment  directed  to  these  women 
offering  a  short  course  in  fitting,  it 
seems  to  us,  could  result  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  staff  than  the  ones  now  being 
used  by  some  stores.  Surely  these 
people  would  be  intelligent  enough 
to  see  that  each  fitting  is  super¬ 
vised  properly  and  that  customers 
whether  they  buy  or  not,  leave  the 
store  with  a  friendly  feeling. 
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WARTIME  CORSET  ADVERTISING 

HERE  ARE  examples  of  the  copy¬ 
writers’  handiwork  in  the  year  1943. 
In  the  Macy  ad,  explanation;  in  the 
Saks-34th  ad,  conservation:  a  smart 
department  institutional  from  Lord  & 
Taylor;  and,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
firm  insistence  on  the  theme  that  even 
a  wartime  girdle  can  he  glamorous. 


HANDLING  RETURNS 

CHISELERS  may  always  be 
with  us  and  in  spite  of  them 
and  otlier  troubles  stores  figure 
that  they  will  have  to  contend  with 
them.  But  what  about  the  custom¬ 
ers  today  who  really  feel  that  they 
are  being  honest  about  returns  and 
complaints?  Are  they  getting  the 
courtesy  due  them?  .Are  they  re¬ 
ceived  with  benefit  of  doubt? 

Millions  have  been  spent  by  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  building  up  prestige 
on  the  integrity  of  the  store  and 
public  service  offered.  Granting  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  hard  to 
maintain  standards  of  normal  times, 
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AND  COMPLAINTS 

time  should  be  taken  to  go  into 
tlie  business  of  customer  returns 
and  complaints  over  merchandise. 
Intelligent  women  have  been  led 
to  lielieve  their  favorite  store  is  not 
only  a  source  of  merchandise,  but 
a  source  of  information  on  the 
things  they  must  buy  for  everyday- 
needs.  \V'hen  they  return  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  article,  they  may  want 
to  know  only  what  they  can  do 
about  preventing  another  mistake 
in  purchasing;  they  may  want  re¬ 
pair,  or  they  may  want  only  to  let 
the  store  know  the  poor  wearing 
qualities  of  what  it  is  selling. 

of  the  National  Retail  Dky  Goods 


Investigation  in  corset  ciepart- 
ments  of  New  York  stores  reveals 
that  many  of  them  permit  any  sales 
person  to  handle  ordinary  returns. 
We  use  the  term  “ordinary  re¬ 
turns”  in  the  sense  of  returns  by 
customers  who  are  reasonable  in 
their  demands  and  on  merchandise 
which  is  returned  for  exchange  or 
has  minor  damages. 

We  have  seen  good  results  when 
the  responsibility  for  returns  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  competent 
people.  If  customers  are  met  with 
intelligence  and  friendliness  many 
a  sale  may  be  made  to  “stick”. 
Time  enough  to  stop  smiling  when 
customers  demand  the  unreason¬ 
able. 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  DID  WITH  CORSETS 

By  J.  Herbert  Lewis 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Warner  Bros. 


IN  England,  the  liisl  thing  the 
Board  ot  1  rade  (a  coinliina- 
lion  ol  ()PA-\VPB  set-iip)  did 
was  to  set  tip  a  price  control.  .\t 
lirst,  we  thought  that  the  tlesired 
results  could  never  be  actoniplish- 
etl  because  the  wording  ol  the 
English  orders  was,  e\en  to  a  legal 
mind,  as  contusing  as  the  orders 
coming  out  ol  Washington.  It 
would  be  a  toss-up  as  to  who  used 
the  best  iin-understanahle  English. 
However,  aftei  many  hours  ot 
snuggling  and  with  the  assistance 
ot  a  couple  ot  certified  public  ac- 
(ountants  we  were  able  to  determ¬ 
ine  that  our  prices  were  in  line  with 
regulations,  and  it  a  tew  were  not 
already  so,  make  whatever  changes 
were  necessary  according  to  the 
regulations,  but  each  and  every 
number  had  to  be  figured  in  order 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  were 
right.  We  were  then  allowed  to 
sell  (note  that  the  word  is  SELL— 
not  produce)  50%  ot  our  pre-war 
volume  in  dozens.  Btiyers  and 
manufacturers  knew  that  this  t|uan- 
tity  was  much  too  small  to  take 
care  of  the  consumers’  needs.  If 
a  woman  had  only  one  corset  and 
needed  to  replace  it— 50%  of  a 
second  corset  would  not  tlo  her  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Further,  if  two 
women  needed  a  corset  each  anil 
only  one  could  be  sold,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  was  produced— 
that  one  corset  could  not  control 
l)oth  women  at  the  same  time. 

•Since  the  English  corset  manu¬ 
facturer  was  permitted  to  sell  only 
50%  of  his  pre-war  sales,  naturally, 
the  tendency  was  to  cut  out  the 
low  end  line  in  order  to  meet  his 
total  pre-war  volume  in  terms  of 
money.  The  consumer  with  money 
was  adequately  corseted,  but  the 
woman  with  small  means  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  anything  from  the 
small  selection  offered.  This  con¬ 
dition  forced  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
set  up  a  “Utility”  merchandise 
program  (incidentally,  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  set  up  in  other  industries 
as  well  as  for  corsets) .  In  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  corset  manufactur¬ 
ing  friends,  he  calls  this  program 
a  “Futility”  program  and  in  a 


large  measure  this  nickname  is  not 
entirely  wrong.  In  order  to  see  that 
women  ot  small  means  should  be 
able  to  get  cheap  or  reasonably 
priced  merchandise,  certain  cloths 
were  earmaiked  as  "Utility  ”  lab- 
rics  lor  “Utility"  corsets.  1  hese 
cloths  were  inlerior  in  quality— 
they  were  "lixed”  pricetl,  anil  lurih- 
er— the  Board  ot  I'rade  restricted 
the  amount  ol  gross  profit  which 
could  be  taken  on  this  class  mer- 
chanilise.  Uonsequenlly,  these 
women  could  not  gel  a  salislactory 
garment  liecause  the  welts  weie  in¬ 
terior— the  cloins  split  anil  diil  not 
launder  well,  anil  most  women  re¬ 
quired  tour  or  more  cheap  corsets 
each  year  to  do  the  work  ot  one 
or  two  belter  ones.  .\  consumer 
obviously  could  not  use  .so  many 
coupons  tor  coisets  (“yes'”,  tor.seis 
were  rationed  along  with  other 
clothing  on  a  coupon  system)  un¬ 
less  she  were  to  go  without  the 
other  clothing.  .A  great  many 
women  tound  it  necessary  to  go  to 
a  Doctor  and  obtain  a  prescription 
for  a  real  hea\  y  surgical  corset— one 


For  specific  promotion  many 
stores,  from  the  standpoint  of 
supply,  are  in  a  position  to  push 
brassieres  better  than  any  other 
ivpe  ot  loundation  garment.  It  is 
a  well  known  tact  that  sculptors 
judge  figures  by  beginning  at  the 
laislline.  Well,  some  splendid  pro¬ 
motions  ot  brassieres  emphasize  the 
sculptured  bustline  in  figure  pro¬ 
motions.  But  there  is  another 
thought  that  can  be  brought  before 
the  lay  person  in  a  promotion  that 
is  perhaps  more  easily  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  that  is  that 
the  bustline  is  first  in  the  line  of 
everyone’s  vision  in  judging  the 
figure. 

Natural  youthlul  bustlines  can 
be  found  on  women  from  sixteen 
to  sixty,  but  they  are  rare— most 
of  the  youthful  lines  on  young  or 
old  are  “sculpted.”  .And  it  takes 
a  good  fitter  to  do  it.  Youthful 
figures  also  need  a  good  bra  to  keep 
delicate  tissues  from  sagging  es¬ 
pecially  during  these  davs  of  ex- 


she  really  did  not  need— as  a  matter 
ol  lad  site  haled  to  wear  this  i\pe 
corset,  but  she  tell  she  needeil  one 
that  was  made  ot  “cast  iron,”  so  to 
speak,  and  would  last  over  a  muih 
longer  period  ot  lime. 

rite  Board  ot  Frade  all  this 
lime  had  had  no  one  Irom  the 
corset  industry  on  their  Board— or 
on  their  .Vdvisory  staff.  Fhe  corset 
biivers,  realizing  that  this  situation 
was  precarious,  approached  the 
manulacturers  and  they  logelher, 
realizing  the  poor  job  they  were 
iloing  in  corseting  the  women  ot 
England,  because  of  such  restric¬ 
tions,  lormetl  a  club  called  “The 
Uorset  Club  of  Great  Britain.” 
rite  officers  and  directors  ot  this 
club  were  composed  ot  the  most 
prominent  buyers  and  manulactur- 
ers  in  the  industry.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  primarily  to  gain  representa¬ 
tion  ot  some  kind  on  the  Board  ot 
Trade,  in  order  that  they  might 
induce  the  authorities  to  change 
regulations  to  a  more  sane  and 
workable  basis,  whereby  the  women 
of  England,  not  only  those  who 
needed  corsets  for  |)hysital  dis¬ 
abilities  but  those  in  war  work 
of  all  descriptions  and  in  jirivaie 
life,  could  have  the  best  possible 
corset  that  could  be  made. 


ceptional  activities.  Many  young 
figures  are  boytsh  busted  but  need 
a  support  to  form  a  bustline  that  is 
attractive:  many  of  them  have 
mature  busts  that  need  to  be  gently 
confined  if  they  are  to  remain 
lovely  and  still  others  have  over- 
ileveloped  busts  which  need  expert 
molding.  The  size  and  shape  of 
busts  are  not  necessarily  a  matter 
ot  age.  To  promote  wee  bras  tor 
the  very  young,  medium  ones  tor 
matrons  and  larger  ones  for  older 
women  is  “dating”  prospective 
patrons.  .Sketches  in  most  adver¬ 
tising  often  indicate  that  bust  sizes 
and  types  go  according  to  age. 
Nature  doesn’t  have  it  that  way  so 
why  put  a  fidl  chin  on  figures 
showing  large  bust  cups  or  wee 
bust  ciqts  only  on  ailolescents?  Why 
go  on  the  premise  that  “it  can 
happen”  only  bv  age,  when  it  so 
often  does  not?  When  it  comes  to 
ligure  fitting,  we  need  the  soundest 
and  most  complimentary  promo¬ 
tion  possible. 


POSSIBILITIES  IN  BRA  PROMOTIONS 
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You  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission 

By  William  D.  Gallier,  Principal  uf  Field  Supen’isun,  ir.A/.C. 


^  INGE  iclailing  is  classilicd  as 
^  a  less  essemial  iiulusiry,  it  is 
going  to  be  up  to  the  retail 
stores  themselves  to  do  the  biggest 
patt  ol  the  job  ol  retruiting  and 
training  siieh  labor  as  is  available 
to  them.  The  ellorts  ol  the  War 
.Manpower  Commission  and  its 
liekl  branth,  the  United  States 
Employmetit  Set\i(e,  are  ol  neces¬ 
sity  going  to  be  contetitraled,  in 
the  Intnre,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past  two  years,  on  supplying 
the  (ontinnally  growing  demand 
lor  war  production  workers  in  the 
war  plants. 

However,  the  picture  is  not  <piite 
as  gloomy  as  it  may  sound  on  lirst 
statetnent.  The  retail  stores  have 
certain  advantages,  and  by  adopt¬ 
ing  appropriate  methods,  there  is 
every  reason  it)  belies e  that  you 
can  tneet  the  situatiott,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  rendering  a  niinirnuni  of 
tiecessary  service  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  to  consumers. 

Retail  Labor  Resources 

I  here  are  lour  pools  ol  potential 
labor  supply  upon  which  the  retail 
stores  are  going  to  be  compelled 
to  draw  for  their  future  supply. 

These  include:  (I)  Persons  who 
are  above  the  age  limit  of  those 
who  can  tpialify  for  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  physical  labor  of  war  protluc- 
tioti;  (2)  Women  who  have  tiot 
recently,  or  ever,  been  in  the  labor 
market— I  mean  housewises  who, 
for  various  reasons,  tannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  the  war  production 
plants,  and  1  warn  you  that  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  is 
going  to  make  most  siretuious  ef¬ 
forts  to  divert  as  manv  of  them  as 
|)«»ssible  into  war  platits  and  not 
into  retail  stores-  (.S)  Handicapped 
|)ersons,  wht)  catmot  tpialify  physi- 
callv  for  war  production  work— 
and  vour  potential  market  in  this 
held,  lot),  is  limited,  betause  many 
thousands  of  handicapped  jn-rsons 
—blind  workers,  crippled  workers, 
workers  with  defective  hearing  and 
other  physical  handica|)s,  are 
turning  in  a  sterling  record  of  per¬ 
formance  in  the  plane  and  ordn¬ 
ance  plants,  the  shipyards,  and  in 


(io\  eminent  service  today.  We 
will  take  all  ol  them  who  can 
tpialify  for  such  work— and  yt)u 
will  have  to  take  what  is  left; 
(1)  The  Imal  labor  resource  open 
to  ytni  is  the  part-time  wtirker— 
the  wtiman  who  tan  spare  four 
htnirs  a  tlav,  jx-rhaps,  Irom  the 
tare  ol  her  chiltlreu  oi  other 
family  tluties,  anti  thus,  can  tlicitle 
the  shift  with  another  woiker  and 
together  they  t  an  protluce  an  t  ighi- 
htmr  tlay  tif  work. 

Pooled  Recruiting 

Thrtmgh  ytnn  lotal  anti  nation¬ 
al  tratle  oigani/ations,  \ou  shoultl 
consider  melhtxls  ol  pooletl  re¬ 
truiting  anti  training  of  new  work¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  the  larger 
tenters.  .Mreatlv,  I  believe  sub¬ 
stantial  prtigress  has  been  made 
altmg  this  line  in  some  Itxalities. 
.Mtire  t)f  such  ttitiperative  effort  is 
needed,  anti  the  aid  of  Fetleral  anti 
■State  training  agencies  may  be 
utili/ed  to  assist  in  the  big  job  t»l 
training  these  petiple. 

The  War  .Manpower  Ctmnnis- 
sion's  tiperations  have  now  Ixen 
completely  tlecentrali/etl  and  local¬ 
ised.  Those  resptmsible  ftir  the 
overall  operation  of  this  agency 
have  lealized  that  these  man|)ower 
prtiblems  tlo  not  ftillow  any  uni- 
ftirm  iiattern;  they  vary  widely 
from  ctmununity  it)  ctmummity. 
Thereftire,  we  ha\e  organ izetl  ft)r 
athninistrative  purptises.  the  entire 
nation  intt)  a  series  of  local  areas. 
There  is  an  area  tlirecit)r  in  charge 
in  each  locality. 

Even  the  regulations  regartling 
the  hiring  anti  transfer  t)f  wtnkers 
from  job  to  job  varv  to  consider¬ 
able  extent,  to  suit  the  local  con- 
tlitions,  and  these  rules  are  em- 
hodietl  in  a  series  of  local  “Area 
Stabilizatit)!!  Plans,"  which  are  in 
effect  t)r  soon  will  be.  in  the  in- 
tli\idual  areas. 

Your  personnel  ix-oiile.  if  thev 
have  nt)t  alreatlv  done  st),  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Area  Stabili/atitm  Program  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  respective  areas  in  which 
vtnir  slt)res  otx-rate.  Thev  shtiuld 
get  actiuaintetl  with  the  Area 


Manpower  Director  and  his  stall 
—you  will  Imd  them  aiixitms  to 
help  )ou  in  any  way  they  can,  and 
they  are  competent  people  who 
ha\e  a  keen  insight,  born  ol  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  into  the  com 
munity  manpower  problems  where 
they  serve. 

Each  .\rea  Director  will  coop¬ 
erate  with  you.  He  will  ask  and 
expect  vour  (ooperation  in  many 
phases  ol  his  oveiall  manpower  ad¬ 
ministration  job.  He  may  ask  you 
to  stagger  \our  opening  and  cios- 
iiig  hours,  to  suit  the  need  of  his 
war  |)roduclion  workers;  he  will 
help  \ou  to  gel  training  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  from  the  proper 
Teileral  and  State  agencies;  he  will 
demonstrate  an  interest  in  any 
problem  which  \ou  may  have  that 
it  is  necessarv  to  solve  to  insure 
(ontinuous  minimum  service  to  the 
community  where  war  workers  are 
einjiloyed.  He  will  expect  you  to 
observe  strictlv  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  stabilization  program  in 
your  (onnnunitv  regarding  the  re¬ 
lease,  transfer  and  hiring  of  work¬ 
ers. 

Local  Essentiality 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  tan  in  (citain  instances, 
grant  you  a  status  of  essentiality 
on  a  local  basis.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you  a  numlx*r  of 
things  which  \our  Area  Director 
may  <all  upon  \ou  to  do  in  a 
spirit  of  (ooperation.  In  return 
for  your  compliance  w'ith  these 
standards  he  (an  afford  you  the 
protection  of  a  “locally  needed” 
determination  where  he  linds  that 
you  (annot  meet  the  minimum 
demand  for  your  services  without 
this  special  protection. 

This  designation  gives  you  the 
same  status  of  essentiality  as  those 
activities  on  the  national  list  of 
essential  activities,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  That  exception  is  simjily  that 
this  action  has  no  relation  to  .Se¬ 
lect  i\e  Sers  ice  procedures.  As  you 
can  see.  vour  .\rea  \VMC^  Director 
will  be  a  useful  cha|)  to  know  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  duration 
—so  get  ac(juainted  with  him. 
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Some  Operating  and  Supply  Problems 
That  Face  the  Store  Manager 

By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Store  Management  Division 


The  production  ol  lolding 
and  set-up  boxes  lor  retail 
store  usage  has  already  been 
curtailed  to  1)5%  ol  production 
scliedules  in  1941.  This  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  WPli  Order  L-23y  as 
amended  June  22nd.  It  not  only 
limits  quantities  produced  but 
specilies  type  and  (piality  ol  boxes 
that  can  be  matle.  .\t  first  this 
did  not  present  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion  to  stores,  and  as  a  matter  ol 
lact,  does  not  now  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  far  as  set-up  boxes  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

On  the  folding  boxes,  however, 
the  great  increase  in  ready-to-wear 
business  has  necessarily  increased 
the  use  of  these  boxes  to  the  point 
where  many  stores  are  now  having 
difficulty  in  getting  an  adetjuate 
supply.  In  1942  the  use  of  fold¬ 
ing  l)oxes  decreased  17%  over 
1941,  but  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  showed  an  increased 
usage  of  over  1942,  and  this 
percentage  is  still  growing. 

Paper  Bags 

Recently  WPli,  through  .Vmend- 
ment  of  Order  L-2()l,  has  restricted 
the  protluction  of  grocery  aiul  vari¬ 
ety  bags  used  by  retail  stores.  This 
reduction,  which  became  elfective 
September  1st,  represents  a  cut 
of  30^0  of  previous  production  of 
bags  during  the  base  period  of 
October  1,  1941,  to  March  31, 
1942. 

This  cut  is  exceedingly  serious, 
since  the  figures  we  have  collected 
from  our  member  stores  show  that 
the  rate  of  usage  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1943  is  32%  higher  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1942. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  effects  of  the  OD'F  size 
and  weight  delivery  restrictions  re¬ 
quiring  customers  to  carry  small 
packages.  So  in  the  face  of  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  need  for 
bags,  stores— including  you  people 
who  must  now  operate  under  the 
ODT  regulations— are  confronted 
with  a  curtailed  supply. 

At  the  moment,  most  stores  have 
sufficient  inventory  on  hand  for  the 


next  lew  months,  but  unless  this 
critical  shortage  ol  kraft  pulp  is 
soon  relieved,  they  will  Imd  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  ol  bags  when  they 
go  into  market  again. 

Ciorrugated  Boxes 

But  this  is  not  all.  WPB  is¬ 
sued  on  Getober  1 1  an  order  cur¬ 
tailing  the  usage  of  solid  fibre 
containers,  corrugated  boxes,  and 
corrugated  rolls  and  platforms, 
whether  single  or  double  faced. 
This  order  drastically  affects  re¬ 
tailers,  since  it  restricts  their  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  these  products  for 
parcel  post,  express,  or  common 
carrier  shipments  to  80%  of  that 
used  in  the  same  period  in  1942, 
and  all  other  usage  for  retail  de¬ 
liveries  to  (55%,  of  1942  constnnp- 
lion.  This  order  also  applies  to  the 
use  by  manufacturers  of  these  cor¬ 
rugated  and  solid  fibre  supplies. 

It  sets  up  a  system  of  quotas 
which  must  be  followed.  It  speci¬ 
fies  certain  types  of  corrugated 
boxes  which  must  be  discontinued, 
such  as  retail  gift  boxes,  (orrugated 
carrv  boxes  for  bottles,  etc.  Quota 
usage  for  the  current  tpiarter  is 
retroactive  to  October  1. 

Wrapping  Paper 

We  understand  that  a  similar 
order  is  under  consideration  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  production  of  kraft  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
complete  the  across-the-board  cur¬ 
tailment  of  basic  store  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies  so  that  there 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  shift  from  one  type  of 
supplies  to  another  to  meet  the 
situation.  Maybe  you  ought  to 
save  your  old  newspapers  just  in 
case. 

Gift  Wrapping 

There  has  been  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  stores  will  be 
permitted  to  use  special  holiday 
boxes  and  holiday  gift  wrapping 
this  Christmas  season.  So  far  as 
we  know  they  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  although  we  believe  a  fewer 


number  of  stores  are  planning  to 
use  special  holiday  boxes  this  \ear 
as  compared  to  last  year. 

Because  of  the  supply  shortage 
situation,  we  petitioned  OI’A  to 
allow  those  stores  now  permitted 
to  give  free  gdt  wrapping  under 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  to  make  a  nominal  charge 
for  this  service  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
creasing  demand  and  conserving 
supplies.  ()P.\  denied  our  peti¬ 
tion. 

Hence,  those  stores  which  offered 
a  free  gift  wrapping  service  in 
.March  1942  or  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  prior  thereto  are  prohibited 
from  charging  for  such  service  now. 

OP.V  regidations  do  allow  stores 
to  completely  discontinue  gift 
wrapjting  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
without  any  retluction  of  their 
merchandise  prices.  .\n  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  stores  arc  taking 
advantage  of  this  ami  arc  elimin¬ 
ating  gift  wrapj)ing  service,  due 
principally  to  manpower  shortage. 
Some  of  these  stores  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  booths  where  customers 
can  purchase  special  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  materials  such  as  tissue  paper, 
ribbons,  seals,  etc. 

Wrapping  and  Packing 

.\s  to  actual  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  procedures,  application  of  the 
size  and  weight  restrictions  in  the 
north-eastern  states  has  brought 
about  an  increase  in  floor  wraj) 
facilities  and  a  conseqtient  decrease 
in  central  wrap  set-up.  Of  course, 
there  is  considerably  more  clerk 
wrap  on  small  takc-with  transac¬ 
tions. 

Simplified  Selling 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  adaptation  of  simplified 
selling  procedure  by  stores.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  stores  have 
thought  of  this  solely  in  terms  of 
the  “self-service”  operation  of 
supermarkets  and  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Basically,  “simplified 
selling”  embraces  many  things 
which  stores  can  do  to  facilitate 
customer  purchases,  totally  aside 
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Cooperative  Plan  Gets  Results  on  Retail- 
Sponsored  War  Messages 

Ii\  E.  Davis  McCIi  iciuon. 

Publicity  Director,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sew  Orleans 


and  apart  Iroin  the  turnstile  seli- 
ser\  ice  operation. 

.More  complete  pricing  ot  mer¬ 
chandise,  better  labeling,  inlorma- 
ii\e  counter  cards,  better  and  more 
open  display  ot  stocks,  grouping  ol 
related  merchandise,  rearrange- 
iiieiit  of  slocks  by  size  and  price 
lines  are  some  ol  the  things  that 
stores  can  do  to  facilitate  customer 
selection  and  to  ])romote  cpiicker 
service  without  spoiling  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  stores  or  changing 
their  basic  selling  system. 

We  e.xpect  that  many  of  the 
larger  stores  will  temporarily  ap- 
plv  more  simplified  selling  or  self- 
serxice  features  during  the  (dirist- 
mas  period. 

Returns  and  Adjustments 

It  is  the  general  experience  of 
stores  that  return  goods  }>erceni- 
ages  have  definitely  decreased  due 
to  such  factors  as  the  rise  in  take- 
with  packages,  the  increase  in  cash 
purchases,  existing  merchandise 
shortages  and  the  fact  that  cus¬ 
tomers  arc  buyitig  more  carefully. 

IJecanse  many  returns  of  small 
purchases  must  now  be  made  in 
peison  by  the  customer,  due  to 
delivery  restrictions,  some  stores 
ha\e  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
physical  facilities  within  the  store 
for  handling  such  returns. 

Stock  Shortages 

Stock  shortages  are  definitely  in¬ 
creasing.  .\bout  a  year  ago  most 
stock  shortages  were  attributable  to 
clerical  bookkeeping  errors.  Now 
they  are  attributable  more  to  shop¬ 
lifting  practices.  I'lie  lower  quality 
of  employees  available  and  their 
rapid  turnover  is  one  factor. 

Use  of  shopping  bags  and  more 
open  displays  resulting  from  sim¬ 
plified  selling  efforts  has  made  it 
easier  for  the  professional  shop¬ 
lifter.  In  some  cities  there  is  a 
growing  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  young  high  school  students,  who 
arc  misappropriating  such  things 
as  costume  jewelry,  cosmetics,  small 
accessories,  etc.  We  know  of  no 
panacea  for  this  situation. 

Obviously,  it  requires  intensified 
action  by  your  protection  depart¬ 
ment,  but  ultimatelv  it  has  to  lie 
evaluated  in  relation  to  the  com¬ 
pulsory  changes  in  your  operating 
procedures  due  to  the  manpower 
situation. 


IN'  the  spring  of  1913  it  was  e\i- 
dent  to  many  of  us  in  N’cav 
Orleans  that  our  system  of 
s|)onsoring  necessary  and  vital  war 
messages  was  wholly  inadequate 
anti  unsatisfactory.  Some  govern¬ 
ment  appeals  were  getting  more 
ailvertising  space  and  publicity 
than  they  warranted;  others  were 
gelling  no  space  at  all  or  at  Iksi 
insufficient  space.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  jueseniing  these  messages 
was  being  iKirne  by  a  few  firms 
;md  l)y  the  advertising  media. 

The  Plan 

Under  the  plan  which  is  now 
in  effect  in  New  Orleans  these  war 
messages  are  published  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  pre-arranged  schedule 
and  in  a  planned,  l>usiness-like 
manner,  llriefly,  the  plan  works 
like  this:  Each  month  an  .Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  sends  a  message 
to  the  various  war  agencies  ask¬ 
ing  them  what  specific  appeals 
they  will  lx.*  sponsoring  during  the 
following  months  and  how  much 
space  is  consitleretl  necessary  to 
present  these  appeals  effectively. 
After  the  retpiests  from  the  various 
agencies  have  been  receivetl,  the 
.Advisory  Committee  jiresents  its 
recommendations  to  the  Executive 
('ommittee  xvhich  cither  approves 
or  modifies  the  recommenclation. 

-\fter  this  recommendation  has 
lieen  approved  it  goes  to  the  Pro- 
thiction  Comittee,  consisting  of 
trained  advertising  men  and 
women  of  the  city,  who  actually 
pie|)are  the  ads.  .A  liaison  officer 
schedules  the  advertisements  in 
the  various  media  and  sees  that 
they  are  published  in  accordance 
with  plan.  All  of  this  advertising 
is  paid  for  by  the  (Committee  out 
of  an  advertising  pool  xvhich  has 
been  created  by  the  donation  of  a 
portion  of  the  advertising  budget 
of  each  and  every  subscriber. 

The  advertising  is  Itilled  bv  the 
media  direct  to  the  subscriber  in 
accordance  with  his  pro-rata  of 
the  entire  amount  and  at  a  reduced 
rate  which  enables  practically  all 


ol  the  subscribers  to  buy  the  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
their  own  contract  rates  and  in 
some  cases  as  little  as  one-half  of 
their  own  rales. 

The  Results 

During  the  months  that  this 
plan  has  lieeii  in  operation  it  has 
|>rovided  advertising  space  for  War 
itonds,  Ol’.A,  OUD,  Cavil  Air  Pa¬ 
trol,  .Navy,  .Vrmy,  Marine  Corps, 
WAC,  WAXES,  SIVARS,  Port 
.Security  and  many  other  war 
messages.  In  the  case  of  the 
OPA,  space  was  provided  for  the 
puliiication  of  ceiling  prices  and 
lor  important  messages  concerning 
rationing.  In  the  case  of  XX'ar 
lionds,  the  advertising  lor  the  rec¬ 
ent  ‘h'd  War  Loan  was  practically 
entirely  made  possilile  through  the 
attivities  of  this  committee.  Siib- 
scribers  to  this  ])Ian  have  the  as- 
smance  of  knowing  that  they  can 
give  a  (ertain  amount  of  space  in 
each  medium  to  the  committee  and 
know  that  they  will  not  l)e  called 
upon  for  any  other  retpiests  for 
sponsored  advertising  for  the  war 
appeals  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  1  he  plan  works  effective¬ 
ly  because  the  war  agencies  re¬ 
ceive  space  for  their  messages  at 
no  cost  to  the  agencies,  the  media 
receive  payment  for  space  which 
in  many  tases  they  previously  do¬ 
nated,  and  the  subscribers  are  able 
to  budget  their  war  advertising 
space  on  a  planned  basis  in  such  a 
wav  that  it  costs  them  much  less 
than  it  would  (osl  them  if  they 
were  siilijected  to  fretjuent  appeals 
lor  such  advertising. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  to  every  retailer  the 
iiiqioriance  of  supporting  gener¬ 
ously  the  Christmas  War  Bond 
promotion  about  which  you  are 
going  to  hear  much.  Tliis  promo¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  liy  the  War  Cam¬ 
paigns  Committee  of  the  Central 
Council  of  National  Retail  .Associ¬ 
ations  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  XX'ar  Information  and 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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Recruiting  Womanpower  into  the  Store 

By  Harold  \V.  Brightman,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
and  Chairman,  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council 


TO  lei  the  bottom  tall  out  ot 
essential  civilian  industries 
lor  lack  of  help  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  Mow  of  essential  floods, 


would  imperil  the  home  front,  the 
nation’s  entire  war  effort.  Because 
labor  shortage  is  a  problem  which 
allects  both  consumer  and  retailers 


Each  of  these  women 
has  found  her  job 
for  the  duration! 


Eadi  ol  Umm  women  U  handling  two  joba.  one  at  Mack's, 
Iba  other  at  home.  Each  ol  them  realibea  that  apending  all  day 
oo  hooae  aid  family  ia  a  lioun.  that's  out  for  the  duration. 
Each  of  them  ia  doing  her  share  to  relieve  the  critical  man- 
power  aboriage.  Many  oi  them  hare  never  worked  before.  .Many 
of  them  are  working  part  time,  just  those  hours  that  they  can 
spare.  Hiey  range  in  age  from  16  to  60.  We  salute  them  and 
the  others  who've  replaced  the  3891  Macy  men  and  women  in 
military  aervioe. 


yiere*e  •  Jah  mt  JHaap*s  for  pooX  Com  ii  md  tah  k  ever  wkk 
Mrt.  Lake  aay  day  tkit  wack  Iroa  9  A.  M.  ta  7  F.  M..  «r  «o  IWiday  oatil 
9ML  YMieadheritl66«Vrt35thSlMrtMar7lhAvMa.  Look  far 
Aa  iW  doar.  tke  privaw  eaoaace  to  Maey'a  FaiyliyiaS  (Mfiea. 


SmIi  MaUm.  pirtwiw.  m 
S— ttiO. 

koft.  H«f  tMTir*  rUf  hai 
Mn;  m»  StmInt  m  CotM 


Macys 

tha  warU't  Imr0mat  Mtmra 


Macy’s  approach— “Spending  all  day  on  house  and  family  is  a  luxury  that’s 
out  for  the  duration.”  Women’s  groups  might  effectively  preach  this  idea. 


and  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  the  .National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Coinuil  believes  that 
women’s  organizations  ami  retail¬ 
ers  should  join  together  to  reeruit 
sales  help  for  stores. 

This  cooperative  enterprise  could 
be  tlireeted  lirst  to  woinen  who  are 
not  interestetl  in  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  Irom  retail  emplovment  but 
who  recognize  that  helping  stores 
to  keep  functioning  represents  one 
important  way  to  l)nttress  the  home 
front.  Snell  women  might  he  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  money  gained  Irom 
retail  employment  over  to  their  or¬ 
ganization  to  he  used  for  some 
speeilie  project  sponsored  by  the 
grou])— scholarships  for  needy  stu¬ 
dents.  helping  to  finaiue  properlv 
supervised  child  recreation  centers 
or  day  nurseries  for  the  children 
of  women  who  because  of  financial 
necessity  must  work,  the  building 
of  a  club  house  and  other  worthv 
enterprises. 

A  eonsumer-retailer  campaign 
to  recruit  sales  help  should,  second, 
he  directed  toward  wometi  who  can 
use  the  money  earned  in  retail 
employment  to  pay  off  mortgages, 
old  debts,  to  build  reserve  funds 
against  illness,  to  provide  a  college 
education  for  their  children,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  purchases  of  war  bonds. 
Third,  it  could  he  directed  to 
young  people  for  whom  part-time 
employment  offers  a  means  to  lielj) 
meet  college  education  expenses  or 
achieve  other  objectives.  It  would, 
for  example,  enable  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students  to  get  a  practical 
first  hand  working  knowledge  ol 
merchandise  about  which  they  are 
siudving.  It  would  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  from 
a  practical  standpoint  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  engaging  in  retailing 
as  a  life-time  business  career. 

As  to  the  techniques  which  could 
he  used  in  carrying  out  a  consumer- 
reiailer  canqiaign  to  recruit  sales- 
lielp,  there  are  any  number  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  For  example,  there  migln 
he  set  up  a  central  recruiting  sta¬ 
tion,  to  he  manned  by  consumers, 
where  applicants  for  a  position  in 
any  store  in  the  community  might 
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come.  I'he  actual  employing 
would  not  be  done  here  but  the 
recruiting  station  wotild  serve  as  a 
sort  of  liaison  between  applicants 
and  the  stores. 

A  variety  of  methods  could  be 
used  in  presenting  the  labor  short¬ 
age  in  stores  to  the  community— 
the  tlistribution  of  leaflets,  direct 
mail,  speeches  made  belore  various 
gatherings  and  other  measures. 
Organizations  whose  membership  is 
made  up  largely  of  women  who 
Ix'cause  of  their  responsibilities  to 
their  children  and  homes  may  not 
Ixf  free  to  accept  even  part-time 
emphtvmeiu.  might  nevertheless  do 
a  splendid  job  ol  focusing  com¬ 
munity  attention  on  the  need  of 
emphasizing  that  it  is  a  proltlem 
which  concerns  the  connminity  as 
a  whole,  not  just  the  stores,  riie 
Council  is  prepared  to  give  detail¬ 
ed  suggestions  to  consumer  groups 
and  local  merchants  as  to  how  a 
cooperative  drive  might  be  carried 


Tell  people  about 
the  "little  stores" 
right  in  your 
big  store! 


Bamberger's  Experience 

\Ve  hate  had  for  three  years  at 
Bamberger’s  a  Customer  .\dvisorv 
Committee  which  has  served  to  in¬ 
terpret  customer  needs  and  wants 
to  the  top  executives  of  the  store 
and  to  further  consumer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  the 
store  faces.  The  value  of  working 
together  through  the  Committee 
has  l)een  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  that  of  the  store  execu¬ 
tives.  That  is  why  Bamberger’s 
believed  that  the  critical  help  short¬ 
age  is  a  problem  which  this  Cus¬ 
tomer  Advisory  (Committee  might 
well  work  on  for  the  benelit  not 
only  of  L.  Bamberger  &:  Co.  but 
all  other  stores  in  the  Newark 
area. 

.\s  a  result  of  their  study  the 
Bamberger  Customer  .Advisory 
Committee  has  produced  and  jnib- 
lished  a  circular  entitled  “.Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Stores  Need  .America’s  Woman- 
power,”  which  is  being  distributed 
through  the  headtptarters  of  vari¬ 
ous  club  groups  of  New  Jersey  to 
their  members.  The  organizations 
also  plan  to  invite  retailers  to  pres¬ 
ent  the  problem  at  membership 
meetings  and  to  appoint  represen¬ 
tatives  of  their  groups  to  cooperate 
actively  in  promoting  the  campaign 
to  recruit  sales  help. 


o  your  customers  know  about 
‘little  stores”... 


classifications  and  listing  it  under 
the  advertised  brands  you  sell, 
you  will  direct  prospects  to  your 
store  to  buy  them. 

Call  the  telephone  company's 
business  office  today  for  details 
about  this  plan.  Ask  for 
a  Directory  Advertising 
Representative. 


■  7  your  many 
the  departments  offering  special 
work  and  services? 

In  the  Classified  section  of  your 
telephone  directory,  you  will  find 
a  classification  for  the  many  ser> 
vices  your  store  renders.  By  ad* 
vertising  your  store  under  these 


CLASSinEP  TELEPHOI^IE  PIRECTOK) 


HAIR  STYUNG 


beauty  wowt 
creators  of 

INDIVIDUAL  HAIR  STYLES 

POUIANENT  WAVIS 
T.  Acemm^  WAM  WOULtK 


Comiurt  ta 


“WHERE  TO  BUY  THEM' 
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Manufacturers  Foresee  Tightening  in  Hosiery  Rayon  Supplies 


September 

1943 

September 

1942 

Dijjerence 

Per  Cent 
CItauge 

TOIAL,  ALL  1  VI'ES 

....  i;'.87y.219 

12.648,7.30 

-p  230.189 

+  1.8 

Women's  Full-fashioned 

. . . .  3.355,076 

3,131,575 

-1-  220.501 

+  7.0 

Women’s  Seamless  . 

....  1.117.669 

1.212,987 

—  65,318 

—  5.1 

Half-hose  and  Slacks  . 

....  1,555,772 

4,882.138 

—  326, 36() 

—  0.7 

Bundle  Goods  . 

752,552 

757,219 

—  1 .667 

—  .6 

Athletic  Socks  . 

....  88,554 

88,020 

+  531 

Children’s  and  Infants’ 

428,123 

557,703 

—  129.580 

—  23.2 

.Anklets  . 

...,  2.551.473 

2,016.088 

535.385 

+  26.6 

Corset  Men  Discuss  1944  Prospects 

(^Continued  from  page  Ti) 


Discussion  as  to  whether 

there  will  be  less  rayon  yarns 
available  or  not  lor  1944  lor 
the  hosiery  industry  continues 
as  we  go  to  press  with  none  in 
manulacturing  lields  we  have  con¬ 
tacted  able  to  give  any  lacts  sub¬ 
stantiating  either  side  ol  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  il 
the  government  takes  more  ol  the 
rayon  production  lor  tires,  we  most 
certainly  can  expect  less  lor  civil¬ 
ian  use.  Since  no  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  government  as 
to  its  1944  needs,  it  is  anyone’s 
guess  what  will  happen.  The  free 
market  on  rayon  is  expected  by 
some  to  be  tightened  for  1944. 
Buyers  point  out  that  manufac¬ 
turers  during  the  past  year,  talked 
much  of  shortages  of  labor  and 
yarns,  yet  production  figures,  in 
many  cases,  were  much  higher  than 
was  predicted.  To  whom  can  buy¬ 
ers  look  for  guidance  if  not  to  man¬ 
ufacturers?  Hosiery  shipments  for 
September  1943  and  1942  as  given 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  are  as 
shown  in  the  next  column. 

Shipments  Rise  Over  1942 

The  NAHM  report  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1943  shipments  for 
all  types  of  hosiery  were  116,128,- 
173  dozen  pairs  as  compared  with 
the  111,174,451  dozen  pairs  shipped 
during  the  same  period  of  1942. 
This  is  an  increase  of  4,953,722 
dozen  pairs  or  4.5  per  cent.  For  the 
nine  months  gains  were  made  in 
women’s  full-fashioned  stockings, 
men’s  half  hose  and  slacks,  bundle 
goods,  athletic  socks  and  in  anklets. 
Shipments  were  less  in  children’s 
and  infant’s  hosiery  and  in  women’s 
seamless  stockings. 

The  lifting  of  restrictions  on  the 
processing,  use  or  sale  of  spun  ny¬ 
lon  made  from  spinners  wastes 
prior  to  October  27,  1943,  it  is 
reported,  constitutes  such  a  small 
amount  that  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  industry. 

It  is  remarked  by  OPA  in  their 
release  on  increased  ceiling  prices 
of  rayon  hose  of  54,  57,  60  and  high¬ 
er  gauges,  that  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  production  of 
women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery  is 
affected.— Pearl  Berry 


Sam  D.  Traub, 

Lily  of  France  Corset  Co.: 

OUR  REGULAR  LINE  of 
Victory  corsets  will  continue  to  be 
made  and  delivered  till  about  the 
end  of  this  year.  Of  course,  with 
the  ever-diminishing  supply  of  rub¬ 
ber,  there  will  only  be  a  very  small 
number  of  styles  made  with  a 
limited  amount  of  elastic  for  the 
beginning  of  the  next  season. 

We  are  anticipating  the  time 
when  the  new  synthetic  rubber  is 
tlelivered,  which  we  hope  will  be 
sometime  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  If  present  plans  work  out  and 
the  many  obstacles  are  satisfactor¬ 
ily  overcome,  the  manufacturers 
will  receive  only  a  limited  supply 
of  the  synthetic  rubber,  tvhich  will 
naturally  cause  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  styles  in  which  it  can 
be  used. 

We  ha\e  already  received  sam¬ 
ples  of  this  Neoprene  rubber  and 
are  making  our  experiments  so  that 
we  will  be  ready  to  go  into  action 
just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  supply. 
Our  plans  include  many  new  and 
improved  innovations  in  both  the 
Step-In  and  Duo-Sette  styles.  Our 
guess  would  be  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  we  will  onlv  get  about  20  or 
30%  of  our  requirements  of  the 
synthetic  rubber. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.: 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  lor  use 
in  corsetry  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  We  do  not  know— 
nor  does  anyone  else— when  satis¬ 
factory  synthetic  rubber  will  be 
available  for  civilian  requirements. 
Great  shortages  of  covering  varns 


and  labor  still  exist;  therclore, 
when  satisfactory  synthetic  rubber 
in  sulficient  quantities  for  use  in 
our  prodticts  is  obtainable,  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  of  covering  yarns  and  labor 
for  weaving  are  problems  still 
awaiting  solution. 

In  view  of  tl<ese  facts,  it  is  our 
considered  judgment  that— it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  satisfactory  synthetic 
rubber  in  prodticts  like  ours  will 
appear  for  some  months.  Until 
synthetic  rubber  is  available— it 
seems  safer  to  base  your  operations 
on  styles  now  being  olfered  for 
future  delivery,  rather  than  to 
speculate  on  “miracles”.  You  can 
continue  to  place  your  confidence 
in  resources  who  will  not  permit 
obsolescence  to  find  you  over¬ 
stocked. 

*  *  * 

Pension  Plan  Data 

THE  Pension  Trust  Division 
of  The  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York,  has  published  a  92-page 
book  written  by  two  members  of 
its  staff,  containing  comprehensive 
information  about  pension,  bonus, 
and  profit-sharing  systems. 

The  book  tells  how  a  pension 
plan  may  be  financed  by  invest¬ 
ment  in  annuity  contracts  or  in 
securities,  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  methods.  It  summar¬ 
izes  possible  provisions  covering 
employee  membership  in  pension 
plans,  benefits  accruing  from  such 
plans,  and  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion.  It  discusses  actuarial  factors, 
operating  costs  and  investment  con¬ 
siderations.  Deferred  compensa¬ 
tion  plans  of  the  bonus  or  profit- 
sharing  type  also  are  reviewed. 
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finishe 


. . .  and,  they  have  been  for  many  years  , . .  not  only  the  eyes  of  the 
wearer  and  admirer,  but  of  the  manufacturer,  jobber  and  retailer  as 
well,  because  DuraBtau  Finishes  offer  all  that  is  so  essential  in 
milady’s  hosiery:  Dull  Softness,  Sheerness,  Spot  and  Water 

Repellency,  Elasticity,  Snug  Fitting,  Long  Wear  and  Enduring 
Beauty  . .  There  is  a  DuraBeau  Finish  for  every  Fibre. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Fintshes«Collin$&  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.»  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,Can. 
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Revolutionary  Advances  Predicted 
in  Finishes  and  Synthetic  Textiles 


Twice  last  month  large  gath¬ 
erings  of  textile  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retail  merchandise 
men  were  treated  to  brief  previews, 
so  to  speak,  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  following  this  war,  in  the 
way  of  revolutionary  advances  in 
new  chemical  finishes  and  new  syn¬ 
thetic  textiles. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  at  the 
Cotton-Textile  Institute’s  Round 
Table  Discussion,  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  group’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  second  was  heard  at  the 
Fall  Meeting  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  and  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  GikkIs 
Association— both  in  New  York 
City. 

At  the  Cotton-Textile  meeting 
Leonard  S.  Little,  who  heads  E.  1. 
Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co.’s  Tex¬ 
tile  Service  Section,  talked  on  “Tex¬ 
tile  Development  During  the  War’’ 
—covering  that  phase  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  progress  in  which  a  few  typical 
new  chemical  products  or  processes 
have  resulted  in  new  or  improved 
textiles.  Mr.  Little  said  in  part: 

“The  keynote  in  the  post-war 
development  for  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  might  well  be  built  around  the 
slogan  of  ‘Beauty  with  Durability’. 
Where  has  the  greatest  progress 
been  made  in  fabrics?  Here  are  a 
few  fast  color  constructions  for  the 
work  clothing  field— fast  color  shirt¬ 
ings  where  over  50%  today  are  dyed 
or  printed,  fast  color  printed  drap¬ 
eries  and  fast  color  towels,  etc. 

Color  Quality  Improves 

“With  development  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  the  present  war  pieriod 
—where  textile  fibers  in  most  any 
stage  of  manufacture  can  be  dyed 
continuously  in  fast  color,  greater 
p>ost-war  strides  should  be  made  in 
the  whole  field  of  textiles,  where 
yesterday  fast  color  seemed  an  im¬ 
possibility,  in  such  goods  as  auto 
upholstery,  outerwear  and  spiort 
fabrics,  filament  and  spun  rayons, 
etc.  People  are  buying  more  high 
style  progressively,  as  color  quality 
improves. 

“In  many  cases  radically  new  in¬ 
struments  and  test  methods  have 
had  to  be  developed  to  enable  the 


selection  of  the  fabric  or  combina¬ 
tion  best  suited  for  a  jiarticular 
purpose.  A  new  spray  test  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quality  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  finishing  plant  was 
developed.  Air  permeability  be¬ 
came  an  important  factor  in  meas¬ 
uring  wind  resistance.  Impact  pene¬ 
tration  water  test  methods  have 
been  developed  to  measure  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  fabric  to  water  under 
varying  pressures. 

“The  latest  study  is  turning  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  warmth  factor 
in  fabric  and  fabric  combinations, 
by  new  thermal  transmission  units 
recently  developed.  Out  of  these 
studies  improved  garments  are 
being  constantly  developed  by  the 
research  and  development  section 
of  the  various  Quartermaster  De¬ 
pots.’’ 

New  Chemical  Yarns 

At  the  N.R.D.G..\.  Ready-to- 
Wear  and  Merchandising  .Session 
Dr.  W.  E.  Coughlin,  Research  As¬ 
sociate  of  the  Celanese  Corporation 
of  America,  told  of  the  great  neetl 
for  training  of  store  sales  people  in 
the  properties  of  new  synthetic 
fabrics:  of  how  Government  re¬ 
quirements  have  deprived  civilian 
markets,  temporarily,  of  expand¬ 
ing  uses  of  high  tenacity  rayoti 
yarns;  of  extending  uses  of  spun 
yarns— in  men’s  sportswear  and  suit¬ 
ings;  and  finally  how  the  demands 
of  war  have  stimulated  research 
in  the  development  of  effective 
coating  of  fabrics.  Some  of  the 
high  points  of  Dr.  Coughlin’s  talk 
were  in  part  as  follows: 

“It  is  expected  that  spun  rayons 
in  gabardines,  tailored  sportswear 
fabrics,  and  topcoats  will  be  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  post-war  period— filling  a 
definite  gap  in  the  price  field  for 
these  cloths.  Spun  rayon  blends, 
entirely  different  from  such  fabri¬ 
cations  in  the  past,  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  textures  will  be  produced 
that  are  impossible  of  achievement 
with  cotton,  wool  or  linen  alone. 

“The  trend,  during  the  war,  has 
been  toward  increased  production 
of  high  tenacity  yarns,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  enlarged  output 
of  these  yarns,  plus  the  experience 


gained  by  fabricators  during  the 
war,  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
entirely  new  and  distinctive  types 
of  fabrics— impossible  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  past  because  of  the 
comparatively  low  tensile  strength 
of  pre-war  rayon  yarns. 

“We  can  therefore  look  forward 
to  the  production  of  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  sheers  and  sheer  crejies, 
utilizing  high  twist,  extra-strong 
yarns.  Fabrics  employing  these 
strong  yarns  will  find  their  way 
into  sheers  for  formals,  in  blouses, 
underwear,  etc.,  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

“We  can  surely  predict  that  rain¬ 
wear  garments,  such  as  raincoats, 
sportswear  and  the  like,  will  gain 
considerably  from  the  experience 
obtained  in  producing  such  fabrics 
for  military  uses.  The  vinyl  co-poly- 
mer  resins,  vinyl  chloride  resins, 
and  polyvinyl  butyral  resins  have 
all  been  used  successfully  in  water¬ 
proof  fabrics,  and  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  raincoats  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  day  when  extremely 
light  weight  fabrics  made  of  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns  and  coated  with  syn¬ 
thetic  resins  will  be  made  available 
for  the  retail  trade. 

“There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
synthetic  yarns  whose  development 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  during 
the  war  period,  such  as  Vinyon  and 
Saran— used  more  in  the  household 
and  industrial  fields  than  in  ready- 
to-wear;  protein  fibers  from  soy 
beans,  and  casein. 

Sales  Training  Needed 

“No  discussion  of  the  post-war 
uses  of  rayons  and  other  synthetic 
fibers  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  desirability  and 
need  of  training  sales  people  in 
retail  stores  concerning  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  products.’’ 

Although  many  stores  have  done 
a  splendid  job.  Dr.  Coughlin  in¬ 
dicated,  in  educating  their  sales¬ 
people,  it  is  evident,  he  insists,  that 
“continued  and  more  extensive  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  future  is  desired.’’ 

He  concluded  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  with  the  production  of 
American  yarns  possessing  more 
than  double  the  strength  of  silk, 
“we  will  be  independent  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  silk  for  use  in  fabrics 
that  require  high  tenacity  yarns.’’ 

— E.  S.  Hoyt 
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I’D  BETTER  PUT  IN 
ANOTHER  OUNCE! 


.and  fweezer  in  handf  sha  placas  another  nugget  in  the  furnacel 


Maybe  this  is  fanciful,  but  scientists  say  that  a  4  oz.  bit  of  uranium  233 
will  heat  vour  house  for  30  years!  Now,  that  fabulous  day  isn’t  here  yet 
by  a  long  shot,  but  top-ranking  scientists  are  right  now  working  on  this 
problem  of  capturing  the  power  produced  by  atomic  disintegration.  Per- 
haps  they  will  perform  the  miracle.  After  all,  it  wasn't  so  long  ago  that 
Fulton's  steamboat  was  called  a  folly,  that  people  laughed  at  the  ^'right 

Brothers  for  trying  to  fly.  There  were  chuckles,  too,  when  the  idea  of  the  ^ 
“Continuous  Process”  was  first  broached.  How  could  any  one  machine  spin, 
wash,  bleach,  treat,  dry  and  twist  rayon  yarn  in  one  continuous  thread, 
without  a  human  hand  touching  it  along  the  way?  The  experts  of  Industrial 
Rayon  said  it  could  be  done — and  they  did  it! 


I 

k  CONTINUOUS  PROCESS  RAYON  YARN 

I  .  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  CIOIH 


Today  “Continuous  Process”  Yarn,  magnificently  uniform  and  knot-free,  is 
fighting  on  far-flung  battlefronts  in  submarines,  destroyers,  in  bomber  tires,  in 
parachutes.  And  its  peace-time  applications,  while  already  considerable,  present 


a  boundless  future. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO  •  New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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For  a  theatre  lover:  Theatre  seats  upholstered  in 
pink,  hearth  ringed  with  footlights;  a  miniature 
stage  set  for  decoration. 


Since  it’s  silly  and  inconvenient  to  hide  the  Pull¬ 
man  kitchen,  this  one  has  had  a  counter  built 
out  from  it  for  quick  meals. 


RECOGNIZING  that  complete 
redetoration  is  out  of  the  tjuestion 
in  wartime.  Lord  Ifc  Taylor  con¬ 
tinues  nevertheless  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  on  customer  interest  with 
an  exhibit  of  "tO  suggestions  for 
brightening  the  wartime  home. 
Ideas  range  from  the  bizarre  to 
the  brilliantly  logical. 


Store  Men  Report  on  Experiences  in  Buying  and 
Selling  Scarce  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Problem— two  ugly  pipes  by  a  window. 
Solution— add  two  false  pipes  and  lace 
all  together  into  a  decorative  asset. 


retognize  yotir  (jffice  and  that  \oti 
must  contact  them  directly?  In 
other  words,  it’s  about  50-50  in 
today's  market. 

No.  5;  I  believe  in  using  the 
buying  office  for  all  it’s  worth,  but 
certainly  not  stc»pping  there.  There 
are  some  lines  they  can  get  which 
we  couldn’t  get  alone,  but,  as  you 
say,  the  opposite  is  true  of  many 
lines. 

Question  2: 

Do  you  find  that  to  get  one 
article  which  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  want  you  must  buy  at 
the  same  time  from  the  same 
seller  a  supply  of  other  articles 
which  you  and  your  customers 
do  not  want? 

No.  7:  I  suppose  there  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  this  type, 
although  I  cannot  describe  them 
in  detail.  'The  last  one  I  remember 
was  in  furtiiture,  where  we  were 
recjuired  to  take  an  amount  of  un¬ 
desirable  merchandise  in  order  to 
get  the  desirable. 


No.  I  think  this  problem  goes 
a  little  farther  than  tying  one  mer¬ 
chandise  type  in  with  another.  It’s 
also  a  matter  of  size,  selections,  etc. 
W’e  get  it  in  hosiery,  piece  goods 
and  cottons.  For  instance,  when 
buying  rayons  today,  you  don’t 
make  a  selection.  It’s  made  for  you 
and  you  take  what  you  get.  In  buy¬ 
ing  lingerie  you  are  told  you  may 
buy  25%  gowns  and  75%  slips— 
sometimes  you  get  to  make  color 
selections.  But  in  buying  piece 
goods  it’s  necessary  to  buy  many 
undesirable  patterns  in  order  to 
get  the  patterns  you  want.  Many 
manufacturers  in  many  lines  simply 
ship  you  their  selection. 

No.  6:  I  have  had  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  shoes.  W'e  are  required 
to  take  30%,  of  our  orders  in  com¬ 
position  soles.  It’s  an  arbitrary  rule. 

No.  3:  It’s  impossible  to  buy  a 
full  order  of  leather  handbags,  no 
matter  how  small.  At  least  50% 
have  to  be  in  cloth. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Temporarily  earmarked  for  export .  .  . 

Caloric's  output  of  the  amazing  CONSERVATOR 
that  revolutiooized  the  principle  of  space-heating 


We  can’t  tell  you  u'Aere  all  of  the 
Conservator  units  that  we  are 
turn!  ng  out  go — except  that  they  '- 
will  keep  service  men  snug  and 
warm  in  distant  places  where  only 
the  best  heater  in  toe  world  can  do  the 
job.  W e  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Conservator  was  chosen  after  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  proved  that  it  gives 
50%  more  heat  than  other  compar¬ 
able  coal  heaters,  and  actually  de¬ 
livers  between  55,000  and  60,000 


BTU  per  hour! 

The  Conservator  has  won  the 
'''*  approval  of  the  Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries  Laboratory,  where  tests  are 
being  conducted  that  will  set  new 
standards  for  space  heaters.  Watch 
for  future  announcements  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests! 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  dealers 
who  stocked  up  on  the  Conservator 
before  present  regulations  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  were  set  up.  They 


have  a  big  start  in  a  future  market  that 
will  sky-rocket  Conservator  sales  in¬ 
to  the  millions.  For  the  Conservator 
marks  a  new  era  in  space-heating— no 
other  heater  can  match  it  in  all-around 
efficiency  and  ease  of  operation. 

We  are  striving  to  step  up  produc¬ 
tion  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  gov¬ 
ernment  needs  and  still  supply  some 
civilian  demands  through  far-seeing 
dealers  who  are  actively  merchan¬ 
dising  the  Conservator. 


THESE  FEATURES  WILL 
SELL  MILLIONS! 

1*  Requires  attention  only  ence  every 
several  days  in  average  weather, 
i.  Burns  coal  efficiently — only  a  fine 
osh  remains,  which  falls  into  removable 
container  in  dusl'tight  compartment. 

3.  Ashes  need  be  removed  only  once 
every  few  doys  in  normal  weather. 

4.  A  most  economical  cool  heater 
^reduces  heating  bills. 

5.  Will  burn  all  winter  without  re* 
kindling. 

Burns  anthracite,  bituminous  cool, 
or  col(e~-all  domestic  sites. 

?•  It  it  a  circulating  heoter-^-not  a 
radiant  type~hectt  the  whole  house 
while  maintaining  a  comfortable  tern* 
perature  in  room  where  it  it  installed. 
9.  The  only  cool  heater  with  auto* 
motic  thermostatic  damper  control. 

9.  Aftroctively  finished  in  block  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  to  assure  long  life.  Easy 
to  keep  clean  and  shining.  No  stove 
polish  needed. 

19J^oys  for  its  cost  in  o  tingle  season 
by  sovingt  in  fuel  bills,  compored  to 
the  cost  of  using  oil  or  got. 


DiVELOPED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY 


CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS 

TRENTON  A  TIOOA  STS..  PHIIAOELPHIA,  PA. 
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CONSERVATOR  COAL  HEATER  NEW  DRAFT  PRINCIPLE 


A.  The  Conservator  operates  on  a  new  draft  principle.  Measured  primary 
air  enters  at  control  (A),  is  preheated  below  graces  and  part  is  used  to 
burn  coal  at  grate  level.  The  balance  is  carried  through  a  rube  to  top  of 
stove  where  it  drives  volatile  elements  down  through  magazine. 

B.  The  volatile  elements  enter  combustion  chamber  outside  of  the  firebrick 
wherecheyare  mixed  with  a  measured  amount  of  secondary  air  superheated 
after  entering  at  (B).  The  mixture  is  ignited  through  louvres  in  the  fire¬ 
brick  and  burns  completely. 

C.  Room  air  is  drawn  into  the  heater  casing  at  (C)  and  ejected  at  the  top. 
forcing  circulation  of  warm  air  throughout  the  house. 


CONSERVATOR 


No.  I:  Some  ot  my  suppliers  ilie  head  ot  the  firm  ourselves, 
have  discontiuued  certain  needed  \\e've  had  one  outstanding  excep- 
lines  which  1  haven't  been  able  to  lion  in  which  a  company  accepted 
replace  and  on  w'hich  my  New  Vork  a  big  order,  but  shipped  no  iner- 
otfice  can’t  do  me  any  gocxl.  I  chandise. 
don’t  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
lor  underwear  for  Cdiristmas  sell¬ 
ing. 

(There  was  general  agreement 
that  such  things  as  bed  jackets, 
pajamas,  gowns,  and  underwear 
were  very  difficult.) 

N'o.  1:  If  some  of  the  bigger 
stores  and  chains  don’t  quit  show¬ 
ing  this  type  of  merchandise  in 
windows  attd  advertising  them, 
some  of  us  smaller  merchants  are 
going  to  get  the  idea  that  the  big 
fellow  is  getting  it  and  the  little 
fellow  isn’t. 

N’o.  7:  W'e’ve  had  pretty  good 
luck  with  opening  new  sources, 
i)rovided  we  go  in  and  talk  with 


i\o.  1:  My  principal  source 
limits  us  very  much  in  underwear, 
and  requires  tliat  not  over  15% 
of  the  order  can  be  in  gowns,  not 
over  50%  in  lace  trims.  This  along 
with  one  or  two  other  restrictions, 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  salable 
stock. 

No.  5:  In  our  store  we  have  two 
underwear  departments.  One  up¬ 
stairs  and  one  on  the  main  lloor. 
We  place  an  order  for  the  first 
floor  department  and  when  it  ar¬ 
rives,  it’s  a  type  which  is  usually 
sold  upstairs.  So  it’s  necessary  to 
rob  the  downstairs  of  its  quota 
and  send  it  upstairs  for  sale. 

Question  3: 

If  any  of  your  suppliers  have 
gone  out  of  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  your  trade,  have  you  been 
able  to  get  a  new  supplier  to  take 
your  account? 


Question  4: 

How  do  you  distribute  your 
short  merchandise  to  your  ul¬ 
timate  consumer  customers? 

N’o.  9:  We  have  no  set  policy. 
We  usually  limit  customers  on 
sheets  and  sometimes  on  lingerie. 

No.  5:  Quite  often  we  find  that 
setting  a  limit  just  works  to  get 
the  merchandise  out  in  a  greater 
hurry.  Customers  go  out  and  come 
back  or  send  other  people  in,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  run  on  the  very  thing 
vou’re  trying  to  conserve. 

N’o.  9:  If  you  have  a  couple  doz¬ 
en  of  any  item,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  sight. 

No.  6;  At  present  we  are  placing 
a  limit  of  two  pairs  on  men’s  shorts 
to  a  customer. 

N’o.  4:  We  are  trying  to  limit 
sheets. 

No.  5:  Till  the  manager  of  our 
store  and  the  best  I  could  do  re¬ 
cently  was  two  sheets.  .\Iy  clerks 
said,  “You’re  no  better  than  any¬ 
one  else.’’ 

N’o.  2:  My  observation  has  been 
that  its  best  to  keep  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  in  the  stock  room,  bring¬ 
ing  out  only  a  small  supply  at  a 
time.  When  that  is  gone,  tell  the 
customer  its  “out”  until  another 
supply  can  safely  be  brought  up 
from  the  stockroom. 

No.  8:  We  have  no  policy  of 
limitation.  We  try  to  keep  a  few 
diapers  back  for  emergency. 

No.  9:  Our  experience  is  that 
diapers  are  all  sold  before  they 
reach  the  store. 

(There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  distribution  of  limited  sup¬ 
plies  was  a  problem  of  individual 
judgment,  that  wherever  jxissible, 
some  stock  should  be  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  cases  of  urgent  need.  It 
was  fully  agreed  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  publicly  stated  policy  of 
limitation  only  served  to  create 
artificial  demand  and  that  the  best 
system  was  a  more  informal  limi¬ 
tation,  depending  on  salesperson 
judgment  under  the  supervision  of 
the  owner.) 


Sewing  Trend  Grows  in  Younger  Group 


Model  accessories  for  home-sewing  teen-agers. 
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Flourishing  Swap  Shop  Invites 
Speculation  on  the  Future 


W£  got  a  glimpse  last  month 
of  what  retailing  may  look 
like  in  an  all  out  for  war  economy; 
that  is,  should  the  time  ever  come 
in  this  country  when  production 
of  civilian  gtxKls  entirely  ceases  or 
reaches  a  point  where  little  new 
merchandise  is  available.  At  such 
time,  it  has  been  predicted  the 
stores  would  have  to  resort  to  the 
sale  of  second-hand  things.  Great 
Britain,  we  are  told,  has  lieen  forced 
to  sell  "used”  goods  in  a  number 
of  lines.  If  the  war  is  prolonged 
we  too  in  America  may  be  forced 
to  explore  it  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  business. 

Far  off  the  beaten  retail  track 
on  46th  .Street  between  6th  and  5th 
.\venues,  we  spied  a  “Cash  or 
Swap”  store  we  never  knew  existed. 
Yet  the  proprietor  told  us  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  26  years.  Late¬ 
ly,  however,  they  had  moved  from 
a  way  down-town  location  to  their 
new  one  with  enlarged  space.  Of 
course,  an  idea  behind  any  business 
that  has  been  growing  for  26  years 
cannot  be  said  to  be  new— in  fact, 
we  are  informed  that  there  are 
other  such  stores  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  But  taken  in 
connection  with  lowered  protluc- 
tion  of  civilian  goods  at  this  time 
and  the  possibility  the  situation 
may  grow  even  worse  if  the  war  is 
long  continued,  the  idea  has  interest 
for  everyone  in  retailing  ponder¬ 
ing  the  question  of  replenishing 
departments  where  stocks  are  di¬ 
minishing  and  new  goods  are  scarce. 
Some  stores  in  America  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  “used”  gotids  idea  in  a 
modified  form,  such  as  antitpies  to 
supplement  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  and  jewelry.  Newspaper  an¬ 
nouncements  have  featured  these 
unusual  store  operations.  But  the 
“Cash  or  Swap"  store  goes  the  limit 
in  the  merchandise  it  handles, 
though  seeming  to  depend  on  word 
of  mouth  advertising  for  its  busi¬ 
ness.  It  carries  every  kind  of  non- 
pterishable  goods. 

Cards  in  the  window  state  the 
prices  are  either  “Cash  or  Swap”. 
Inside  the  store  resembles  an  auc¬ 
tion  room  more  nearly  than  the 
modern  retail  store.  Merchandise 


is  displayed  on  tables  and  against 
the  wall  with  little  attempt  ap¬ 
parent  to  group  the  merchandise 
departmentally.  As  you  go  into 
the  store  you  are  invited  to  take  a 
circular  which  reads,  “Be  smart- 
keep  swapping— it  pays.”  Continu¬ 
ing,  the  circular  .says: 

“Facts  about  Our  Swap  Shop— 
What  It  .Means  to  You: 

“I.  Swap  is  a  new  idea  to  bene¬ 
fit  you. 

“2.  If  you  do  not  care  to  swap, 
you  can  buy  any  of  the  2,500  items 
on  the  premises  for  cash. 

“3.  If  we  haven’t  got  it  in  stock, 
we  can  send  you  to  our  wholesalers 
for  it. 

“4.  No  matter  what  yoti  have, 
someone  wants  it. 

“5.  No  matter  what  you  need, 
someone  has  it. 

“6.  By  disposing  of  things  you 
don’t  need,  you  can  get  the  things 
you  do  need. 


tions  on  a  hundred  or  more  differ¬ 
ent  items  to  effectuate  such  plan? 
If  so  the  confusion  and  difficulties 
for  both  OPA  and  the  trade  would 
be  enormous.  In  order  to  determ¬ 
ine  whether  a  violation  had  oc¬ 
curred  it  would  be  tiecessary  to 
check  all  measurements,  the  thread 
count  in  the  case  of  textiles,  and 
all  of  the  other  specifications,  .\fter 
all,  it  would  be  imperative  to  know 
whether  the  thing  priced  was,  or 
was  not,  the  thing  included  in  the 
list. 

Under  the  conditions  of  scarcity 
arising  out  of  the  war  one  of  the 
w'ays  of  eking  out  a  short  supply 
has  lain  in  substituting  one  mate¬ 
rial  for  another  which  would  serve 
the  same  general  purpose.  If  the 
critical  list  was  controlled  by 
standard  specifications  such  substi¬ 
tutions  could  hardly  be  permitted. 
Thus  an  unusual  drain  upon  mate¬ 
rials  and  machines  might  be  oc- 


“7.  Our  swap  department  has 
gone  over  so  big  in  so  short  a  time, 
the  we  ourselves  are  surprised. 

“8.  We  have  in  stock— blankets, 
linens,  mattresses,  refrigerators, 
radios,  washing  machines,  sporting 
g(KKls,  bicycles,  gifts,  furs,  rugs, 
carjK-'ts. 

“What  Swap  .Means: 

“1.  Swap  means— you  can  shop 
without  money. 

“2.  Swap  means— by  using  our 
service  you  can  buy  war  lM>nds  with 
the  savings. 

“3.  Swap  means— you  can  ex¬ 
change  the  things  you  don’t  w'ant 
for  the  things  you  do  w’ant. 

“4.  .Swap  means— you  can  get 
new  items  for  old  ones. 

“5  .Swap  means- you  can  leave 
things  here  on  memorandum  to  be 
disposed  of  for  cash.” 

(The  “.Swap”  idea,  too,  has  prom¬ 
ise  in  the  face  of  an  expanding 
war  program.  How  many  of  us  will 
have  any  cash  left  to  buy  merchan¬ 
dise  if  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
income  tax  is  enacted?  “Sw’apping” 
may  be  the  way  out.  No  cash— no 
sales  tax  too.)  — J.  \V^  H. 


casioned  by  production  to  any 
standards  set  up  lor  this  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
the  simplest  method  of  control 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  cost 
price.  In  other  words,  il  it  were 
planned  to  bring  liack  the  dollar 
shirt  and  the  manufacturer  should 
be  permitted  to  charge  75  cents 
for  it,  so  that  the  retailer  was 
allowed  only  a  25  percent  mark¬ 
up,  then  any  shiit  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  for  75  cents  could 
be  regarded  as  the  shirt  in  the  list. 
I'his,  of  course,  woidd  not  control 
quality  and  it  would  be  inevitable 
that  as  the  war  progressed  the 
quality  would  drop  until  it  per¬ 
haps  would  be— even  if  it  started 
out  otherwise— useless  junk. 

.\nother  disadvantage  of  control 
by  wholesale  price  would  be  that 
if  war  events  should  take  a  turn 
which  might  ease  the  merchandise 
situation— even  in  spots— the  manu- 
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fatiiirers’  ability  to  produce  other 
ineinbers  ot  a  category  within  the 
spc'tihed  prices  would  mean  that 
such  additional  items  also  would 
automatically,  be  included  in  this 
low-margin  lixed-price  list.  While 
such  an  eventuality  might  seem  im¬ 
possible  at  this  moment,  if  such  a 
list  should  l)e  established  it  might 
be  continued  even  beyond  the  end 
ot  the  war  and  the  possibility  ot 
such  unplanned  broadening  ot  the 
list  cannot  lx?  disregarded. 

Further  Study  Needed 

These  are  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  leading  retailers  to 
believe  that  the  plan  which  has 
lx*en  proposed  is  not  so  desiraljle 
as  it  seemed  at  the  outset.  There 
is  on  all  sides  a  strong  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Reagan  Cionnally  in 
the  ellort  to  simplify  and  make  ef¬ 
fective  the  price  control  system  but 
retailers  realize  it  is  not  .Mr.  Cion- 
iially's  intention  to  remain  indeli- 
nitely  with  ()P.\  to  administer  any 
plan  which  might  be  adopted  now, 
and  they  have  serious  reservations 
as  to  what  ()1*.\  subsecptently  might 
do  with  any  plan  of  this  kind 
which  the  retail  trades  might  agree 
to  now  as  a  result  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  him. 

'The  only  shadow  of  a  commit¬ 
ment  which  the  representatives  of 
retailers  have  made  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  conduct  a  joint  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  proposals  with  ()1*.\. 
This  is  being  done  and  we  shall 
keej>  the  trade  informed  of  de¬ 
velopments  as  promptly  as  |M)s- 
sible.  It  would  lx?  unfair  finally  to 
condemn  the  plan  before  complete 
exploration,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  conciusion  had  been 
reached  it  won  id  lx‘  useless  to  go 
farther  with  the  discussion  of  the 
idea.  Therefocc  we  hope  retailers 
will  keep  open  minds  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  until  their  representatives  can 
finally  report. 

*  *  * 

[Byres  H.  Gitchell,  head  of  the 
Retail  Distribution  Branch  of 
OP.\'s  Consumer  Citxxfs  Division, 
is  now  holding  conferences  with 
various  retail  trade  groups  on  the 
price  control  set-up.  The  confer¬ 
ences  will  continue  through 
November.  Meanwhile,  OP.\  has 
specifically  stated  that  it  is  not 
committed  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved.] 


Send  your 
Christmas  Gifts 
before ...  4^ 


Because  of  the  limited  equipment 
and  the  heavy  burden  placed  on 
all  transportation  services,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
is  urgently  requesting  you  to  ship 
your  gifts  and  packages  before 
December  10th. 

Help  us  keep  the  vital  transpor¬ 
tation  lines  of  the  nation  flowing 
smoothly  over  the  Christmas  pe¬ 
riod  by  shipping  before  Dec.  10th. 


EXPRESS 


NATION.WII 


tll'AII 
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Fashion  Trends  for  Spring 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


coat.  We  see  it  in  all  sorts  of 
neutral  fabrics  that  go  with  every¬ 
thing  and  look  right  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country.  It’s  the  all  round 
top  coat  that  most  of  us  have  not 
possessed  since  we  were  children. 

All  the  new'  suits  for  spring  will 
be  dressmakery  suits,  with  very 
short  jackets.  The  public  is  weary 
of  the  strict,  severe  lo»)k  .  .  .  feel¬ 
ing,  correctly  I  think,  that  only  the 
women  in  the  various  services 
should  be  so  mannishly  tailored. 
You’ll  find  that  many  of  the  new 
straight  skirts  are  cut  w'ith  pleats 
at  the  top  w'hich  give  fullness  in 
a  nice  new  way.  These  pleats  are 
usually  pressed  but  not  stitched 
down. 

We  think  the  idea  of  separates 
will  go  on  and  on — separate 
blouses,  separate  skirts,  separate 
jatkets.  One  liig  New  York  store 
has  put  in  a  special  department 
for  evening  separates.  The  idea  is 
partit  idarly  right  for  today  because 
it  is  an  easv  way  of  getting  variety 
into  a  limited  wardrobe.  The  new¬ 
est  separate  idea  is  the  bright  skirt 
and  the  black  top  .  .  .  this  runs 
all  the  way  from  a  long  yellow 
lame  evening  skirt  with  a  black 
crepe  top  ...  to  a  wild  pink  and 
black  checked  cotton  skirt  with  a 
black  halter  top. 

Mexican  Trend 

The  Mexican  influence  w'ill  be 
tremendously  important  next 
spring — .Mexican  cottons  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Mexican  colors.  A  new  cut 
for  blouses,  wide  on  the  shoulders 
with  round  deep  peasant  neckline, 
and  a  deep  gusset  armhole  that  all 
the  designers  are  w'ild  about.  The 
use  of  black — black  cotton  jackets, 
very  short  like  bull  fighters’  jack¬ 
ets.  Black  cotton  lace  on  bright 
blouses.  Most  important  of  all, 
I  think,  is  the  femininitv  that 
comes  from  Mexico.  The  Latin 
.\nierican  woman  is  no  .\mazon. 
She  insists  on  coquetrv.  .\nd  that 
brings  a  new  kind  of  prettiness  and 
a  new  kind  of  sexiness  into  our 
.\merican  fashions.  .\nd  I  think 
coquetry  is  a  new  word  for  our  fash¬ 
ion  headlines. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  as  we 


\ 

Jl 

I 


The  short-sleeved  blouse  worn  over 
the  skirt  and  reminiscent  of  the 
Twenties.  From  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

have,  that  slacks  are  on  the  wane. 
I'hev  are  useful,  of  course,  for 
very  active  sports.  But  the  pretty, 
feminine  little  dress  of  bright  cot¬ 
ton  has  definitely  replaced  slacks 
for  play. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are 
not  going  to  wear  more  aiul  more 
t  i’cning  slacks.  They  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  uniform  for  the  home  eve¬ 
ning.  Business  women  feel  comfort¬ 
able  in  them  after  a  hard  day’s 
work.  City  girls,  who  can’t  get 
away  w'eekends  as  they  used  to, 
like  the  relaxed  country  feeling 
of  getting  into  slacks  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  .\nd  in  a  dressier  version 
they  are  certainlv  the  smartest 
outfit  for  a  woman  entertaining  a 
lew  friends  in  her  home. 

There’s  another  fashion  we  think 
will  carry  on  through  spring — 
hhack  satin  for  the  short  dinner 
ilress. 

Keep  vour  eye  out  for  orange — 
:i  new  color  in  woolens  for  the 
spring.  It  will  be  a  real  tangerine 


and  it  will  be  used  as  red  is  used 
now — though  perhaps  not  in  such 
((uantity  because  the  supply  is 
limited. 

The  pullover  idea  will  carry  on 
and  on.  We  began  hammering  at 
this  last  Summer.  We  planned 
with  the  manufacturers  a  whole 
series  of  striped  and  plain  cotton 
jerseys  made  like  those  old  pull¬ 
overs  that  we  used  to  wear  in  the 
Twenties,  with  pleated  skirts.  Now 
the  pull-over  idea  has  even  hit 
blouses.  .Many  of  the  new  blouses 
are  worn  outside  the  skirt,  neatly 
fitted  of  course,  to  follow  the 
figure. 

Speaking  of  the  Twenties,  the 
stores  can  do  marvelous  promotions 
on  revivals  from  this  period.  In 
almost  everv  department  you  will 
find  an  echo  of  this  very  recent 
past.  The  short  dinner  dress,  the 
pull-over,  the  sleeveless  sw'eater, 
the  shingle,  the  helmet  hats  cling¬ 
ing  close  to  the  head,  the  shawl, 
the  chemise  dress.  It’s  easy  to  get 
old  photographs  of  these  fashions 
as  they  were  worn  in  the  Twenties. 
Thev  are  amusing  because  they  are 
within  the  memory  of  manv  of 
vour  customers. 

Make-Over  Departments 

Every  shop  in  .\merica  should 
have  a  .Make-Over  Department, 
where  women  could  go  to  get  ad¬ 
vice  on  fixing  up  their  last  year’s 
dresses.  It's  a  sound  way  of  selling 
blouses,  scarfs  and  belts  and  col¬ 
lars  and  guimpes.  .And  it’s  a  de¬ 
partment  that  would  win  you  the 
approbation  of  your  town  or  city. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that 
the  .\merican  people  are  not  all 
out  on  a  mad  loop  of  spending. 
Your  best  and  your  consistent  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  the  backbone  of 
this  country  are  working  through 
their  various  organizations  to  pro¬ 
mote  economy  and  stem  inflation. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  at  the 
crowds  in  the  shops  and  ashamed 
of  the  greedy  shoppers. 

They  will  appreciate  any  effort 
YOU  make  to  help  discourage  this 
unnatural  buying.  They  want 
from  you  good  clothes  and  lasting 
quality,  and  sound  fashion  advice. 
They  appreciate  the  lift  of  fash¬ 
ion.  But  they  will  resent  foolish 
extravagant  promotions  or  any 
evidence  that  their  merchants  are 
encouraging  over-spending. 
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Tire  Scarcity  Grows 

A  WARNING  was  issued  early 
last  inonlli  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  ot  the  tire  division  of  the 
Rubber  Matuilacturers  Association 
to  users  ol  tires  that  unless  tire 
bodies  are  conserved  and  recapped, 
manv  auttnnobiles  and  trucks  will 
be  laid  up  soon  lor  lack  of  tires. 

In  presenting  the  cold  bare  facts 
of  the  rubber  situation  the  Rubber 
(.amnnittee  said  that  despite  the 
great  success  of  the  synthetic  rub- 
ber  program  there  is  a  serious  tire 
scarcity  now  which  will  grow  to 
a  shortage  of  2,000,000  passenger 
cars  by  January  I;  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  1,500,000  truck 
tires  also  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“Our  national  stockpile  of  usable 
passenger  car  tires  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  was  reduced  from  14,000,000 
■on  January  1,  1943  to  5,250,000 
(all  kinds,  includitig  emergency 
tires)  on  October  I  of  this  vear. 
The  truck  tire  stockpile  shrank 
from  well  over  2,000,000  tires  at 
the  begitining  of  1943  to  (i95,000 
tires  on  October  1. 

“To  lick  this  problem  will  re- 
cjuire  the  cooperation  of  every  tire 
owner  in  the  United  States.  He 
must  follow  these  rtiles; 

"1)0  no  unnecessary  driving. 
“Live  up  to  the  government  regu¬ 
lation— don’t  exceed  35  miles  an 
hotir. 

“Keep  your  tires  inilated  up  to 
letcmimetuled  pressure,  and  check 
them  every  week. 

“Avoid  hitting  holes  in  the  road 
or  bruising  your  tires  on  curbs  or 
stones.  Don't  start  or  stop  sud¬ 
denly.  Slow  down  for  sharp  cor¬ 
ners. 

“See  that  your  wheels  and  axles 
are  in  line. 

“Switch  votir  tires  from  wheel  to 
wheel  every  5.000  miles  and  have 
them  inspected  regularly  for  remov¬ 
al  of  foreign  ol>jects  and  repair  ol 
cuts. 

“.\ncl— most  im|)C)rtant  of  all- 
recap  vour  tires  as  soon  thev  be 
cciine  smooth. 

“These  are  things  which  thou 
sands  of  prudent  motorists  have 
been  doing  right  along.  Now,  how 
ever,  it  is  necessary  for  everv  car 
owner  atul  everv  motor  \ehicle 
drivcT  to  follow  these  rules.” 


RETAILERS 
are  the  Finest  off 
CO-ORDINATORS 

- V - 


D. 


departmentalized 
from  top  to  bottom,  schooled  through  the 
years  to  coordinate  perfectly  as  an  “army” 
of  public  servants,  you  retail  executives 
are  experts  in  the  art  of  serving  faithfully. 

Today  that  training  of  yours  is  of  more 
vital  importance  than  ever.  Your  highest 
ideal  of  patriotism  is  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  our  Government .  .  .  and  it  is  on  record 
that  you  are  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

A  glow  of  sincere  pride  sweeps  over  us 
here  at  Monarch  as  we  see  how  intelligently 
you  are  carrying  on  in  war  time.  We,  too, 
are  fired  with  this  same  spirit  of  patriotic 
service.  Our  ideals  of  true  Americanism 
were  never  so  vivid  in  our  minds  and  move¬ 
ments.  as  thev  are  todav. 


THE  MONARCH 


.W. 


MARKING  SYSTEM  COMMNY 


ilICNANPItl 
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Retailer’s  Future  in  Inventory  Control 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


At  present  some  manufacturers 
have  informal  allocation  plans  but 
I  know  of  instances  in  which  these 
plans  are  not  helping  to  solve  the 
present  problems. 

Canadian  Distribution  Plan 

Canada  does  not  have  an  in¬ 
ventory  control  regulation  as  we 
do— instead  our  neighbor  has  a 
system  of  regulating  retail  trade 
which  ties  in  with  a  requirement 
for  etpiitable  distribution  on  the 
part  of  wholesalers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  Some  of  the  points  in  the 
Canadian  system  include: 

No  person  can,  without  a  permit 
(virtually  a  license) : 

1.  Form  or  acquire  a  new  busi¬ 
ness.  2.  C^iangc  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  (such  as  retailers  becoming 
manufactuiers,  and  vice  versa) .  3. 
Change  the  class  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  dealt  in.  *1.  Increase  the  size  of 
ll(M)r  space.  5.  Move  the  location 
to  other  premises.  6.  .Amalgamate 
or  associate  through  acquisition 
with  another  business. 

.All  merchandise  resources  are  re- 
(juired  to  distribute  gcKxis  of  limi¬ 
ted  supply  ratably  to  all  customers 
in  proportion  to  the  sales  in  the 
calendar  or  fiscal  year  1941.  If 
stores  were  not  in  operation  for  the 
entire  year  1941,  special  considera¬ 
tion  may  be  given  if  circumstances 
warrant  it  after  investigation  by 
the  Government  Administrator. 
Where  the  stores  were  in  operation 
for  the  full  year  1941,  variations 
from  the  1941  basis  can  be  made 
only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Administrator. 

If  a  retailer  changed  resources  in 
1941,  both  resources  are  expected  to 
supply  the  account;  where  the 
change  was  made  during  1942.  the 
1941  distributor  is  expected  to 
furnish  the  goods,  unless  directed 
otherwise  by  the  .Administrator. 

Retail  businesses  started  during 
1941  or  1942  in  communities  where 
there  are  not  sufficient  other  retail 
outlets  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
pc'ople,  may  be  assigned  higher 
quotas  irresjjective  of  the  supply 
situation  at  the  start  of  the  new 
business  venture.  If,  however,  the 
area  was  already  adequately  served 
by  other  retail  outlets  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  new  businesses  are  not 


so  apt  to  receive  consideration  in 
the  assignment  of  additional 
c{uotas.  In  cases  where  the  retailer 
added  new  lines  of  merchandise  in 
1941  or  1942  which  were  not  scarce 
at  that  time,  moderate  allocation 
of  such  goods  may  be  assigned  to 
him. 

If  one  retailer  buys  the  business 
of  another  retailer,  the  buyer  will 
normally  inherit  the  quotas  pre¬ 
viously  allowed  the  former  owner. 
Where  the  closing  of  a  retail  out¬ 
let  leaves  a  specific  area  inacle- 
cjuately  supplied,  the  .Administrator 
may  assign  part  of  the  allocation 
of  the  closed  store  to  the  other  re¬ 
tail  outlets  in  the  area. 

In  certain  areas,  the  ratable 
cjuotas  for  wholesalers  and  retailers 
ha\e  been  varied  as  a  result  of  a 
marked  increase  in  population 
since  1941.  In  some  cases,  the  in¬ 
creases  are  the  .same  for  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers;  in  other  cases 
are  slightly  higher  for  the  whole¬ 
saler.  .As  a  rule,  these  increases  are 
10^^,,  15*^  and  25%,  while  com¬ 
munities  with  exceptionally  large 


population  increases,  such  as  Peace 
River  and  Dawson  Creek  (Ixtth  on 
the  route  of  the  Alcan  Highway) 
have  been  granted  increased  quotas 
of  300%  and  1000%  respectively. 

This  increase  in  cjuotas  does  not 
imply  an  increase  in  the  physical 
volume  of  gcxHls  over  that  received 
in  1941,  but  merely  that  the  quota 
based  on  1941  is  increased.  For 
example,  if  a  supplier  is  shipping 
60%  of  1941  production  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  in  general,  an  increase  of 
15%,  to  an  individual  customer 
will  mean  that  he  will  receive  69*^^ 
of  his  1941  purchases. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  do  not 
adopt  a  similar  regulatory  plan  in 
the  United  .States.  Further,  I  hope 
that  the  OCR  will  call  in  represen¬ 
tatives  of  retailing  and  the  retail 
trade  organizations  to  discuss  the 
results  or  findings  of  the  meetings 
now  being  held  in  various  cities. 
I  am  sure  if  there  should  be  furth¬ 
er  need  to  regulate  the  distributive 
system— our  Washington  agencies 
will  find  the  retail  cralt  as  eager 
to  help  as  was  the  case  when  L-219 
was  being  developed,  and  still  is 
the  case  in  the  administration  ol 
the  Order. 


Morris  Haft  on  Spring  Buying 
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retailers — to  remain  aware  that 
the  fabric  and  other  supply  mar¬ 
kets  are  functioning  on  a  decided¬ 
ly  different  basis  than  in  peace¬ 
time. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  mills, 
for  example,  after  ascertaining 
their  probable  output  of  civilian 
gocxls  for  a  substantial  part  of  a 
given  season,  book  orders  on  an 
allocation  basis,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period.  This  period  usual¬ 
ly  covers  the  bulk  of  the  season. 

Even  if  there  were  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  fabric  supplies — and  we 
see  little  or  no  actual  evidence  of 
this  at  present — it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary,  in  view  of  the  current  mer¬ 
chandising  policies,  for  all  trade 
factors  to  plan  and  purchase  far 
ahead  in  order  to  protect  their 
volume.  This  is  unquestionably 
true  so  far  as  this  coming  Spring 
is  concerned. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  an  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  fabric 


reserves  on  the  part  of  mills  and 
woolen  jobbers  and  the  garment 
manufacturers  themselves.  The 
carry-over  of  woolens  and  worsteds 
into  a  new  season  has,  I  believe, 
usually  amounted  to  between  15 
and  20%  of  that  season’s  consump¬ 
tion.  .Any  such  surpluses  have 
now  disappeared. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  had  materials 
available  for  four  weeks  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  start  of  the  last  fall 
season,  some  of  this  consisting  of 
spring  materials  delivered  too  late 
for  use  that  season.  These  inven¬ 
tories  were  responsible,  in  part,  for 
the  somew'hat  unexpectedly  early 
garment  deliveries.  But  do  not 
look  for  any  repetition  of  that 
this  spring;  there  are  only  neglig¬ 
ible  inventories  with  which  to 
launch  the  new  season’s  garment 
production. 

Without  reserves  it  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  rely  for  our 
woolens  and  worsteds  on  those  be- 
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inn  prmluced  as  the  season  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

I'here  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  ot  decreased  military  goods 
retjuirements,  with  correspmding 
increases  in  civilian  g<MKls  output. 
We  recall  that,  early  in  .\ugust, 
the  Quartermaster  Department 
announced  that  mills  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  jjostjjone  delivery  until 
alter  |anuary  1,  ol  lilty  |x.-r  cent 
ol  the  army  goods  currently  on 
order.  This  was  promptly  inter¬ 
preted  as  likely  to  ease  the  w(M)len 
and  worsted  supply  situation.  But. 
due  to  a  numl)er  ot  reasons,  that 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 

It  any  additional  civilian  yard¬ 
age  tor  tall  did  accrue  trom  the 
Quartermaster’s  action,  it  has  been 
too  small  to  be  ot  any  consequence. 
.\s  nearly  as  can  l)e  learned,  such 
l)eneht  as  may  have  resulted  was 
in  enabling  mills  to  avoid  serious 
delivery  delays  on  l>oth  civilian 
and  army  g<K)ds.  The  quantities 
that  the  mills  in  general  have 
been  ottering  to  our  industry  tor 
spring — with  deliveries  through 
.March— do  not  reflect  any  release 
ot  additional  manutacturing  facili¬ 
ties  for  production  tor  the  women’s 
wear  trades. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
manpower  problem  in  the  mills 
is  reacting  against  any  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  of  civilian  fabric  pnxluc- 
tion.  .Statistics  ot  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  \V’(kj1  Manufactur¬ 
ers  show  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
mill  workers  from  a  peak  of  192.- 
000  in  December,  1911,  to  a  total 
of  1()8,(M)0  in  June  of  this  year,  the 
latest  month  on  which  a  report 
is  available. 

This  does  not  tell  the  whole 
manpower  story  as  the  ratio  of 
skilled  operatives  to  novices  is  far 
smaller  than  in  the  past.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  sch(K)l  the  new 
help,  including  the  unusually  high 
proportion  of  women  being  em¬ 
ployed.  in  the  tasks  requiring  ex¬ 
perienced  mechanics. 

Mill  manpower  difficulties  affect 
the  output  of  civilian  goods  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  gov¬ 
ernment  materials,  vast  quantities 
of  which  are  still  on  order.  The 
most  recent  published  figures  on 
the  subject,  which  cover  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  showed  the  unhlled  orders 
of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  to  con- 


To  Minimize  Mechanical 


Interruptions  in  the  Office 


A  phone  call  brings  a  Burroughs  service  man 
you  need  him,  but  it’s  far  wiser  to  arrange  with 
Burroughs  for  periodic  inspection,  lubrication 
and  adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines,  so 
that  emergencies,  and  the  delays  they  entail,  may 
be  prevented.  The  standard  Burroughs  Service 
Agreement  affords  this  protection  by  providing: 

•  Systematic  inspection,  lubrication  and 
adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines 
at  regular  intervals. 


•  Emergency  service  as  needed. 


•  Genuine  Burroughs  parts  installed  as 
needed. 


•  Service  —  on  your  premises  —  by  expert 
service  men,  trained,  supervised,  paid  by 
Burroughs. 

•  All  work  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 

Inquire  at  your  local  Burroughs  office  how  you  can 
obtain  Burroughs  service  at  a  low,  predetermined 
cost,  or  write  — 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 

nouaiNO,  AccouNTmo  and  STAmncAi  machinss 
'  MAINTB4ANCE  SHIVICI  •  OFPICt  SUmitS 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR  WAR 

The  manufacture  of  aircraft 
equipment  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Burroughs  figuring  and 
accounting  equipment  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  U.  S.  Covenv 
ment  and  the  nation's  many 
war  activities,  are  the  vital 
tasks  assigned  to  Burroughs 
in  the  Victory  Program. 
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sist  of  dS.7%  in  federal  coniniit- 
ments  and  41.3%  in  orders  for 
both  women’s  and  men’s  wiear 
fabrics. 

Linings  Critical 

The  scarcity  of  linings  confront¬ 
ing  our  industry  is  well  known. 
I'he  lining  supply  appears  to  be 
adversely  affected,  not  only  by  the 
increased  military  use  of  rayon  and 
rayon-producing  chemicals  and 
components,  but  by  the  evident 
diverting,  for  other  civilian  apparel 
purposes,  of  some  of  the  yarn  that 
would  ordinarily  find  its  way  into 
this  field. 

One  effect  of  the  lack  of  ample 
lining  supplies  will  be  the  in¬ 
ability  of  manufacturers  to  provide 
closely  matching  linings  in  all  in¬ 
stances.  Satisfactory  color  harmon¬ 
ies  and  contrasts  will  be  evolved, 
but  it  should  be  understood  by 
retailers  that  any  lack  of  identi¬ 
cally  matching  linings,  as  in  the 
past,  is  not  due  to  carelessness  or 
a  quality  lapse  but  to  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  supplies. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  vigorous 
demand  for  fur-trimmed  garments 
during  the  coming  year,  it  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  note  that  raw  fur  dealers, 
brokers  and  auction  companies 
predict  that  the  new  season’s  catch 
of  domestic  furs  will  be  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year  due  to  short¬ 
ages  of  manpower,  trapping  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  supplies. 

1  have  cited  these  devlopments  in 
the  supply  field  merely  to  point 
out  that,  although  the  impression 
may  prevail  that  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  civilian  garment  components 
are  in  the  offing,  actual  develop¬ 
ments  discount  that  prospect. 
There  is  alw’ays  a  danger,  in  the 
tension  of  doing  business  under 
emergency  conditions,  of  swinging 
sharply  from  frantic  anxiety  over 
possible  shortages  to  groundless 
fears  of  over-supplies.  This  should 
assuredly  be  avoided. 

While  I  do  not  try  to  qualify 
as  an  expert  on  retailers’  inven¬ 
tories,  I  do  believe,  with  regard  to 
coats  and  suits,  that  there  is  at 
present  more  risk  to  successful 
operations  in  trying  to  keep  stocks 
light  than  in  carrying  substantial 
assortments.  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
planning  ahead  to  assure  adequate 
stocks  when  consumer  buying  rises 
to  its  seasonal  peak  is  thoroughly 
essential  at  this  time. 


The  Controller’s  Post-War  Job 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


ment  stores  will  again  begin  com¬ 
peting  on  services,  with  the  inevit¬ 
able  increase  in  operating  costs  as 
the  final  result.  It  is  possible  that 
the  controller  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  management  in 
presenting  to  them  a  proper  evalu¬ 
ation  of  these  services  and  how 
they  relate  to  the  success  of  the 
store  as  a  whole.  Here  again  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  carefully 
weighing  the  costs  of  a  given  func¬ 
tion  against  the  benefits  which 
they  produce  and  thereby  help 
management  decide  which  items 
we  can  afford  to  do  without  and 
which  must  be  reinstated. 

.•Vnother  problem  which  will 
probably  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
post-war  period  is  the  question  of 
\arying  prices  for  varying  degrees 
of  service.  Already  some  consumer 
groups  are  talking  about  the  in¬ 
justice  to  the  cash-take  customer 
who  pays  the  same  price  charged 
to  the  C.O.D.  and  charge  customer. 
They  are  aware  that  the  cheapest 
transaction  from  the  store’s  point 
of  view  is  a  cash-taken  transaction 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  stores 
will  be  obliged  to  develop  some 
technique  whereby  people  who  de¬ 
mand  extra  services  will  have  to 
bear  at  least  part  of  their  cost. 
Here  again,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  controller  can  make  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  in  helping  man¬ 
agement  formulate  store  policies. 
His  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  functions  thrown  against 
the  relative  profitability  of  these 
various  classes  of  customers  should 
enable  him  to  supply  management 


with  the  tools  for  making  the  nec¬ 
essary  policy  decisions. 

.Vll  of  the  foregoing  adds  up  to 
the  proposition  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  controller  has  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  to  emerge 
in  the  post-war  era  as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  operations.  However, 

I  believe  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  he  must  tear 
himself  away  from  much  of  the 
traditional  thinking  which  has 
dominated  his  actions  during  the 
jjre-war  period. 

riie  controller  is  not  performing 
his  true  function  unless  he  does 
everything  possible  to  assure  the 
store  an  adeejuate  profit  per¬ 
formance.  If  this  is  true,  then 
he  of  necessity  must  take  an  active 
part  in  post-war  planning.  If  the 
war  has  taught  him  nothing  else, 
it  should  have  taught  him  that  the 
day  when  the  controller’s  office  was 
considered  a  separate  sanctum  has 
delinitely  passed.  The  time  has 
come  when  he  must  share  some 
of  the  responsibilities  for  formu¬ 
lating  merchandising  and  manage¬ 
ment  policies.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  usurp  any  of 
the  prerogatives  of  merchandising 
or  management.  I  mean  that  he 
should  take  the  initiative  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  them  all  of  the  salient 
factors  which,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  considered  in  moulding 
store  policy  in  the  post-war  era. 
In  short,  he  must  learn  to  think 
not  only  in  terms  of  control  but 
also  in  terms  of  merchandise  and 
management. 


A.  W.  2^1omek  on  Spring  Buying 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


The  recent  government  requests 
for  deferment  of  deliveries  and  can¬ 
cellation  of  contracts  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  sufficiently  to  indicate  that 
the  peak  in  government  purchases 
has  been  passed.  According  to 
latest  government  reports,  65%  of 
current  production  is  for  civilians. 
This  is  significant  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  broad  woven  goods  fab¬ 
rics  are  being  produced  at  the  rate 
of  530  million  yards;  65%  of  this 
production  gives  us  a  total  of  344 
million  yards,  a  supply  about  20 


million  yards  greater  than  in  1939. 

Of  the  three  textile  groups,  rayon 
promises  to  be  the  tightest.  Your 
experience  w'ith  rayon  underwear 
is  an  indication  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  being  encountered.  \'erv 
little  hop>e  can  be  offered  of  anv 
improvement  in  the  near  future. 
Here,  again,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  rayon  fabric 
supply  in  its  proper  perspective. 
Total  production,  including  that 
for  military  use,  is  reaching  a 
new  high,  probably  close  to  M/o 
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billion  yards.  Even  assuming  a 
steady  gain  in  the  amount  ol  rayon 
yarn  taken  by  the  government  it 
is  still  likely  that  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  fabrics  may  be  only  10% 
lower,  and  the  increase  to  the  mili- 
tarv  forces  only  5%.  The  total  sup¬ 
ply  available  for  civilian  use  in 
1914  may  not  be  much  less  than  in 
1939.  Howe\er  in  1939  there  were 
still  some  silk  fabrics,  which  is  no 
longer  the  case  for  1944. 

I'he  situation  in  hides  and  leath¬ 
er  constitutes  a  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  The  outlook  for  the  supply 
of  leather  is  not  too  hopeful  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  possibly 
early  1944,  especially  with  imports 
from  .\rgentina  also  lagging.  How¬ 
ever,  I  still  believe  that  military 
needs  will  be  less  than  currently 
estimated,  and  that  the  purchases 
to  be  made  by  other  government 
agencies  have  been  over-estimated. 
All  this  suggests  that  we  may  now 
be  going  through  the  worst  phase 
of  the  hides  and  leather  situation. 


The  Manpower  Factor 

The  human  mind  has  a  peculiar 
facility  for  jumping  from  one  facet 
of  a  problem  to  another,  and  over¬ 
emphasizing  one  facet  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time.  Months  ago,  we  were 
emphasizing  the  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  When  we  found  that 
production  was  not  being  inter¬ 
rupted  and  that  output  was  being 
kept  up  despite  the  stress  on 
shortages  then  we  began  to  empha¬ 
size  something  else,  that  is,  labor 
difficulties  and  manpower  short¬ 
ages.  .\i  the  moment  this  question 
seems  to  be  number  one  in  dis¬ 
cussion  by  those  who  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it  and  by  those  who 
don’t.  The  question  I  raise  is  this: 
How  can  you  reconcile  the  tre¬ 
mendous  output  that  still  con¬ 
tinues— even  though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  there  has  been  a  decline — 
w’ith  all  the  labor  shortages  that 
are  being  stressed?  I  presume  what 
is  behind  it  is  that  most  concerns 
are  worried  not  about  any  loss  of 
production  now,  although  output 
is  being  affected  somewhat,  but  by 
the  fear  that  production  may  be 
lost  later  on. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees.  in  industries  which  have 
been  cited  as  being  in  difficulties 
with  regard  to  labor  supply,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  labor  supply  situa- 


MAN  TO  DOUBLE 

FOR  ALADDIN  ! 


All  this  fellow  needs  to  do  is  perform  miroclesl  When 
we're  unable  to  fill  all  our  orders,  he'll  simply  "rub  his 
lamp",  and  presto,  shipments  will  be  on  their  way  I 

Unfortunately,  magic  can't  be  counted  on  for  the  job 
of  supplying  HANDELOK  CARRY  BAGS  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  hundreds  of  stores  from  coast  ta  coast. 

Meanwhile  we're  doing  our  level  best  to  meet  the 
demand  for  smart,  easy-to-carry  HANDELOKS.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  delighted  with  their  smart  convenience. 
Retailers  have  discovered  that  HANDELOKS  materi¬ 
ally  reduce  store  routine,  replace  boxes  and  save 
on  delivery  equipment. 


WOLF  BROTHERS 


332  North  12th  Streot,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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MANPOWER  SHORTAGE 
SHAKING  YOUR 
CREDIT  SYSTEM? 

Str*nght«n  it  this  way  .  .  . 

With  fewer  employee*  to  do  the  job,  all 
unncceaeary  work  muat  be  cut  out  today. 
You  can  r^uce  tiii*e>takii^  bookkeeping, 
cut  out  much  detail,  AND  still  have  an 
adequate  customer  credit  eystem  .  .  .  with 
Rand  McNally’*  Simplified  Budget  Cou* 
pon  Book  Plan. 

Writ*  today  lor  lull  detail*. 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-113 
)36  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinoi* 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  1 1 
3)9  Minion  Street,  San  Francisco  3 


RAND  MCNALLY 


Budgot  Coupon  Books 


tion,  although  deteriorating  some¬ 
what,  is  still  not  dangerous.  [Mr. 
Zelomek  quoted  employment  fig¬ 
ures  from  various  industries.  The 
totals  generally  showed  declines 
from  peak  figures  of  early  war¬ 
time,  but  compared  faiorably  with 
1939  figures.] 

*  *  * 

In  the  sphere  of  government 
regulations  a  tendency  worth  not¬ 
ing  is  the  better  ciKirdination  be¬ 
tween  OCR  and  OP.\.  In  the  past 
failure  to  make  necessary  price  ad¬ 
justments  has  handicapped  the 
civilian  supply.  The  jirospect  is 
that  OCR  will  now  be  able  to 
obtain  necessary  adjustments  much 
more  quickly.  While  this  does  not 
imply  general  price  ceiling  in¬ 
creases  or  a  stimulus  to  total  civil¬ 
ian  supply,  it  should  help  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  certain  individual  items. 

*  *  * 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  im- 
piortance  of  the  war.  If  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  continues  throughout 
next  year,  then  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  you  be  able  to  get 


all  the  merchandise  you  would  be 
able  to  sell.  If  it  ends  by  spring, 
then  you  will  lie  able  to  get  sub¬ 
stantially  more  merchandise  than 
you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  and 
probably  will  have  to  take  some 
stiff  markdowns  on  a  part  of  your 
gxxKls  on  hand. 

Post-War  Let  Down 

With  regard  to  actual  buying 
|M)licies  it  would  Ik*  unfortunate 
if  retailers  l>ecame  so  afraid  of  later 
shortages  that  they  purchased  with¬ 
out  regard  to  quality.  Whatever 
their  opinion  as  to  the  ending  of 
the  European  war,  they  should 
allow  for  the  prospect  that  it  will 
end  suddenly,  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  have  bare 
shelves,  and  that  they  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  some  merchandise  on 
hand  to  distxise  of  in  a  period  when 
conditions  will  be  basically  dif¬ 
ferent  than  they  are  now. 

.Shortly  after  the  European  war 
ends  another  great  revision  in  war 
production  schedules  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  volume  of  war  output 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  and  MARCH  3,  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Dky  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1943. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Day  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  .\ct  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York; 
Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York;  Managing  Editor,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


will  be  cut  down  and  reorganized 
and  many  people  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  at  least  temporarily. 
Even  though  many  civilian  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  a  position  to  absorb 
labor,  it  takes  some  time  to  find 
new  jobs.  Even  those  consumers 
who  are  still  employed  will  have 
neighbors  or  friends  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work.  I’he  attitude 
toward  current  purchases  will  lie 
far  different  than  it  has  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period.  In  particular, 
consumers  will  demand  standard 
items  and  will  become  even  more 
particular  alxnit  the  purchase  of 
substitute  merchandise  than  they 
are  now.  Gtxxl  quality,  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  can,  where  the  style  factor 
is  not  t(X)  important,  be  carried 
over  from  one  season  to  the  next. 
Style  merchandise  has  a  far  shorter 
life.  And  whether  staple  or  style, 
quality  will  be  an  important  factor. 
Whatever  the  final  decision  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers  may  make  as  to 
their  buying  policy,  there  is  no 
(piestion  but  that  they  should  be 
\erv  selective. 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Edward  N.  Allen,  President,  c/o 
Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Lew 
Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 

appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Manager,  Tbe  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1943. 

Ethyl  \V.  Blanthom.  Notarv  Public.  Kings  Co. 
No.  197,  Reg.  No.  2215.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  478.  Reg.  No.  2-B-340.  Commission  expires 
March  30,  1944. 
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I’m  the  guy  who  looked  at  you 
from  a  U  S  O  poster  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

I’m  the  guy  you  forked  over 
$34,000,000  for— so  that,  through 
the  USO,  you  could  let  me  and  all 
my  buddies  know  that  someone 
home  still  thought  about  us— still 
cared  enough  not  to  want  us  to  miss 
out  on  any  of  the  things  we  were  in 
uniform  fighting  for. 

A  ho:  cup  of  coflfee,  for  example, 
when  you  come  in  all  grimy  and 
tuckered  out  from  a  little  "business” 
trip... 

A  club  house  with  easy  chairs  to 
melt  into  and  desks  to  sit  at  and 


write  home  and  a  dance  fl(X)r  and 
some  decent  girls  to  give  us  out  here 
a  little  reminder  of  what  it’s  still  like 
back  there. 

You  remember,  don’t  you? 

You  probably  dug  deep  for  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  year,  too. ..for 
British  War  Relief,  United  Chin.i 
Relief,  and  so  on.  Well,  this  year  it’s 
going  to  be  simpler  for  you.  Because 
this  year,  seventeen  war  relief  agen¬ 
cies  have  banded  together  into  one 
great  big  campaign  — the  National 
War  Fund.  This  time  you  are  only 
asked  to  give  once  for  all  seventeen. 

And  take  it  from  ir.e,  as  one  who 
ought  to  Icnow’,  that  contribution  you’re 


to  make  is  one  oj  the  '^reatest  thiw^s 
you  c  m  do  to  bring  about  victory.  Net 
just  because  part  of  it’s  going  to  the 
USO  to  do  wonders  for  the  morale 
cf  the  fellows  under  arms,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  good  deal  of  it  is  going  to 
help  relieve  distress  at  home  through 
local  agencies— as  well  as  abroad,  to 
help  keep  our  allies  in  the  fight. 

So  when  you’re  asked  to  give  to 
the  united  campaign  of  the  National 
War  Fund  and  our  community’s  own 
war  fund  this  montli,  remember  me. 
Every  dollar  you  give  helps  me  out 
in  countless  ways,  and  does  its  bit  to 
bring  me  home  sooner. 

Give  in  a  big  way,  wdll  ya? 


Give  ONCE 
for  ALL  these 


r SO 

Tnited  ScamenN  Service 
VTar  Pri'ioners  Aid 
Belgian  VC’ar  Relief  Sociery 
British  War  Relief  Society 
French  Relief  Fund 
Friends  of  Luxembourg 
Greek  W  ar  Relief  Associacioo 
Norwegian  Relief 
Poli-sh  War  Relief 
Queen  W  ilhelmina  Fund 
Russian  W  ar  Relief 
I  nited  Cihina  Relief 
I  nited  (Czechoslovak  Relief 
I’nited  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund 
Refugee  Relief  Trustees 
I  United  States  Committee  for  the 
^  Care  of  European  Children 


NATIONAL  WAR  FUND 


Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds  —  BUf  NOW  it 


Yesterday  s  Economies 
are  Today  s  Necessities 


Y esterday  . . .  you  placed  Nationals  on  your  coun¬ 
ters  to  effect  many  economies.  Today  .  .  .  those 
same  Nationals  and  those  same  economies  are 
even  more  necessary. 

When  you  last  bought  National  Cash  Registers, 
you  purchased  them  for  several  precise  reasons. 
...  You  knew  that  they  would  provide  faster  ser¬ 
vice  for  your  customers.  ...  You  knew  that,  with 
them,  fewer  clerks  could  wait  on  more  customers. 
...  You  knew  that  you  could  reduce  cashiering 
costs,  inspection,  stationery,  auditing  and  delivery 
costs.  In  short,  you  knew  —  even  "yesterday”— 
that  those  Nationals  were  economical. 

And  today  those  same  economies  are  necessities. 
For  now  you  know  that  the  clerk-wrap  Nationals 
on  your  counters  have  helped  make  possible  the 
handling  of  today’s  all-time  "highs”  in  sales  .  .  . 
even  with  inexperienced  clerks  waiting  on  the 
trade.  Now  you  know  that  those  Nationals  are 
necessary  to  effect  the  economies  for  which  you 
bought  them. 

Many  modern  used  National  Cash  Registers  are 
available  for  business  needs.  Also,  new  National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping  Machines  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  essential  businesses  through  priorities. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON  9,  OHIO 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  ACCOUNTING-ROOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Wherever  records  ore 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of  The  Notional 
Cosh  Register  Company 


344  OFFICES  IN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


Our  factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
proudly  flies  the  Army-Navy 
with  three  stars  it  it  it  for 
"unceasing  excellence"  in  the  production  of 
precision  instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


I 


